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PARTY 


ARLIAMENT is not embarking on a new session. 
It is making what use it can of the end of an old one. 
The next fortnight will not see any major legislation. But 
it may see the formation of a new party situation—new 
in both the internal dispositions of the Labour Party and its 
relation to the Government. On the whole the public. need 
not grudge the Commons two weeks in which to straighten 
their party lines and crystallise their ideas of policy—two 
weeks in which what goes on in the lobbies and committee- 
rooms will be of more importance than what goes on in the 
Chamber. It should be enough. Nearly a year has been spent 
in rather inconclusive sparring between the two main parties. 
The spectacle has been at times wearisome and at times irritat- 
ing to the electors, but at least we have reached a position in 
which the Labour Opposition can no longer postpone a 
decision on what to do with Mr. Bevan and the Conservative 
Government has practically completed its preparations for the 
main battle over steel, transport and economic stabilisation. 
The Bevanite menace must still, of course, be the main 
preoccupation both of the Socialists and of the public at large. 
Even with Mr. Bevan on their Parliamentary executive com- 
mittee, the Labour Party leaders could not be sure whether they 
had admitted a dove of peace or a Trojan horse. The resolu- 
tions on policy passed at Morecambe do not provide a very 
solid basis for agreement. Mr. Bevan, it is true, says they do, 
but if Mr. Bevan had ever allowed himself to be bound 
by official party policy he would not be where he is today. 
The fact that the party conference passed a resolution on 
foreign relations and defence which was the exact opposite of 
what the Bevanites wanted does not necessarily close that 
matter, unless the Bevanites want to close it. As Mr. Hugh 
Gaitskell points out in his article on a later page, foreign 
policy is still the main issue dividing the Labour Party. For 
his own good and for the good of the country Mr. Attlee had 
better try to pin Mr. Bevan down on this issue before the new 
session opens. He may not succeed, but he can hardly neglect 
the opportunity to try. For what the Bevanites have had to 
say so far on alliances (loosen the tie with the United States) 
and defence (cut rearmament and withdraw troops from Korea) 


is simply and exactly what Mr. Gaitskell called it in his speech , 


at Stalybridge on October 6th—” silly nonsense.” It is a pity 


ISSUES 


that the Labour Party has no strong man on the foreign policy 
side. Mr. Morrison can do nothing right in this field—as he 
demonstrated yet once again in his brush with Mr. Churchill 
on the Pacific Defence Pact before the House had been in 
session a single hour on Tuesday. Mr. Dalton can be relied 
upon to do everything wrong. And Mr. Healey, although show- 
ing some promise, is not a major figure in the party. Yet unless 
the Bevanites are brought to heel on this issue they can cause 
as much havoc in the new session as they did in the old one. 

The Conservatives cannot ignore the internal differences of 
the Socialists, for such differences, in a two-party system, are 
a national concern. Her Majesty’s Opposition should be an 
effective body. But at least the Conservatives have no such 
troubles in their own ranks. There is no weakness at the 
Foreign Office, no infirmity of purpose in the matter of 
rearmament and defence, and no foolishness corresponding to 
Mr. Shinwell’s campaign for a shorter period of military 
service. In fact the Government is all set for a new drive in 
the new session which could wipe out the memory of the slips 
and hesitations—the legacy, no doubt, of six years out of 
office—which have been too frequent in the past year. The 
only field in which confidence and determination may not in 
themselves be enough to ensure success is, of course, the 
economic field, where the uncertainties and technical com- 
plexities go too deep for simple solutions. Yet even here Mr. 
Butler’s growing assurance, which showed itself strikingly at 
Scarborough in his brusque treatment of “ silly nonsense ” in 
his own party—the illusion that all the cuts in expenditure can 
be made at once—may give him and the Government the 
necessary impetus to over-ride the only sort of opposition to 
economic realism the Socialists have been able to put up so 
far—opposition by outcry. Naturally further progress with 
the economic policy that has paid good dividends so far— 
the policy of retrenchment and financial flexibility—will need 
great courage in the face of threats of industrial action. But 
the Conservatives stand a rather better chance in the next two 
weeks of closing their ranks for a new attack on the economic 
giant than do the Socialists of securing sufficient unity to enable 
them to challenge the Government’s increasingly strong 
position. 
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Dusty Answer 


It is clear that the British Government's attitude to the 
question of Persian oil has hardened as a result of the exchange 
of Notes that has followed the proposals made by Mr. Churchill 
and President Truman on August 30th. The patience shown 
so far in the face of persistently unhelpful communications 
from Dr. Moussadek has been so marked that a feeling had 
begun to grow up that one side or the other was preparing 
some really important concession which would loosen the log- 
jam of irreconcilable proposals and counter-proposals. But 
that growth has now been shown to have no real roots. There 
is nothing new in the latest British Note of October 14th. 
There was no point on which Mr. Eden could give way. And 
there has not been the slightest sign of relenting in Teheran. 
At the time this is written the Majlis has not met to 
consider the situation, but it is unlikely that it could advise 
Dr. Moussadek to keep the exchange going by giving way to 
the British Government on any of its latest (but already 
perfectly familiar) points of argument. It still remains true 
of course that in a reasonable world Persia, as well-as Britain, 
would still try to keep the door to negotiation open in order 
to secure a revival of the oil industry and thus avert complete 
economic breakdown. But Dr. Moussadek does not live in a 
reasonable world and his countrymen do not seem to con- 
sider that that makes him a bad leader. He could probably 
fulfil even his threat to break off diplomatic relations, thus 
making a settkement more distant than ever, and still remain in 


office. 


Silence Over the Pacific 


Until the present Government took office it was compara- 
tively easy to see the reason why the United Kingdom was 
not directly associated with the Pacific Defence Pact between 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States. It was that the 
Labour Government did not particularly want to be associated 
with it. Nor is it especially difficult to see why it took that 
attitude, since the ANZUS pact was essentially a military 
guarantee given (not very enthusiastically) by the United 
States to Australia and New Zealand in return for their signa- 
ture (also given without enthusiasm) to the San Francisco 
treaty of peace with Japan. It was in essence a Pacific matter, 
and it remains so. That being the case, it is difficult for the 
British Government of today, even though it may feel a stronger 
attachment to the Imperial idea than did its predecessor, to 
press very violently for inclusion, or for the Australian and 
New Zealand Governments to badger the United States on the 
matter. Even if there is something to be said for the view 
which Mr. Churchill expressed in the Commons on Tuesday— 
the view that Britain should have been included in the pact 
from the start—there is little to be said for creating bad feeling 
in the matter at this stage. Patience and reasonable discussion 
are much more to the point. It is true that Britain would 
consider herself automatically involved if either Australia or 
New Zealand were attacked. It is therefore arguable that 
she should know as much as possible about the defensive 
arrangements of those countries—particularly in the naval 
sphere. It is possible that the resistance to closer association 
of Britain with the ANZUS pact has an American origin. 
There are rumours that this is so. There are even rumours 
that the reasons for the resistance are not particularly good 
ones—unwillingness to be involved on behalf of Britain in 
Malaya and an assumption that if Britain came in other Powers 
interested in the Pacific would have to come in too. But 
rumours do not provide a foundation for policy. And nothing 
could justify any wild public excitement over this issue. 


Flare-up in Korea 


On the Korean front a limited Communist offensive appears 
to have been in progress for some days. When it started, 
General Van Fleet’s headquarters spoke of determined attacks 
in six or seven different sectors of the front and estimated that 
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the enemy had committed 15,000 men to task operations. To 
assault half-a-dozen objectives with forces no larger than this 
hardly suggests a major attempt at a break-through, particularly 
by troops accustomed to rely on an overwhelming numerical 
superiority; and activity now seems to be largely confined to 
@ continuous, determined but so far unsuccessful attempt by 
the enemy to dislodge the defenders of White Horse Hill, an 
important feature commanding the main highway to Seoul. 
The South Korean division which, with some American armour 
in support, was holding the hill has given an extremely good 
account of itself and, though parts of its position have changed 
hands a bewildering number of times, the Chinese have failed 
to capture their objective and have lost very heavily in the 
attempt. It is too early to say that this bitter fighting represents 
the limit of the enemy’s offensive intentions this autumn; but 
winter is once more closing in on both armies, and, though it 
is probably true that, man for man, the United Nations troops 
suffer greater handicaps from the cold than do their opponents, 
they are much better equipped to overcome those handicaps. 
All the attacking, moreover, has not been on one side. The 
Américans have captured a strong position on the central front, 
and a landing-feint calculated to lure enemy forces into the 
open where they could be bombed from the air appears to have 
served its purpose. 


Waters of the Nile 


Whoever rules in Cairo or Khartoum the distribution of 
the waters of the Nile is the one question about which they 
cannot afford to disagree. The news that the Governments 
of Egypt and the Sudan have been able to reach an accord 
about future development plans for the Nile water is 
a cheering sign for the future. It shows that in the middle 
of all the clamour about constitutions and national rights the 
practical problems confronting the two countries have not been 
forgotten, and it shows that the present Egyptian Govern- 
ment is not above negotiating with a neighbour Government 
which was a year ago being denounced as usurping and 
“colonial.” The proposals outlined in the Egypto-Sudanese 
agreement are based on the plans prepared a generation ago 
by Sir Murdoch MacDonald. When completed, this plan was 
to include dams on the main Nile north of Khartoum at 
Merowe, dams at the outlets of the White and Blue Niles from 
Lakes Victoria and Tana and a cut through the southern 
swamps (Sudd) in addition to the existing Sudanese dams at 
Sennar and Merowe. if all the works were completed there 
should be enough water available to irrigate all the land in 
Egypt and the Sudan which agriculturalists have had their eye 
on for development. The present agreement does not complete 
the MacDonald scheme, but it does carry it a useful stagé 
further. The next hurdle to be overcome will be to find the 
necessary capital for these undertakings, which are almost 
certainly beyond the resources of either country at this 
moment. 


Purifying the Party 

The Communist Party of the Soviet Union is soon to feel the 
edge of the pruning-knife. In his angry speech at the Congress 
of the All-Union Communist Party, Mr. Nikita Khrushchev 
made it clear that the time has come to deal with the many 
rotten branches ready for lopping. The picture that he drew is 
one of widespread corruption, and not only among the lower 
orders of the party. Everywhere there are leaders who in their 
laziness and duplicity interpret party discipline as a medicine for 
the rank-and-file, but not for themselves. They are the men who 
“ proclaim in words their agreement with party decisions but 
in fact pigeon-hole them or take an indifferent attitude, devoting 
little care and energy to ensure their success ”; who “ postpone 
until tomorrow that which can be successfully done today, and 
drown in red tape any practical task.” This is serious enough, 
but there are also “ more than a few who endlessly reiterate 
their loyalty to the party while hushing-up criticism from below 
or preventing it altogether.” Good workers who have offered 
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“correct” criticism (the distinction is important, for 
“incorrect ” criticism is nothing less than treason) have been 
victimised. Mr. Khrushchev attacked also those leaders who 
manipulate statistics and give misleading accounts of the fulfil- 
ment of economic plans. “The party,” he said, “ must rid itself 
of such people and punish them severely.” All this goes to 
show that the Russian Communist executive is not the thin- 
lipped, cold-eyed superman of propaganda but very much the 
fallible human, open to boredom and capable of slipping all 
too readily from the exalted austerity of puritanism. What a 
shock for the Western romantics to hear of “ practical tasks ” 
being “ drowned in red tape ” in Russia ! But Mr. Khrushchev’s 
oration is also final confirmation of the many earlier indica- 
tions that the party is about to be purged of the impure elements 
which crept in during and after the war. The purge is not 
likely to be on anything like the scale of the great pre-war 
cleansings, but it will be thorough for all that. 


Optimism about Malaya 


There is no mistaking the sustained note of optimism in the 
pronouncements on Malaya of General Sir Gerald Templer, 
the High Commissioner. His latest broadcast to Australia 
referred to the progress made with the resettlement of 500,000 
people, the recruitment of a voluntary armed force of 400,000, 
steady social progress, and even the beginning of a sense of 
solidarity among the various races in Malaya. There is no 
doubt that the achievement to date in checking terrorism, the 
growing recognition of this by the Malayan peoples and the 
certainty that self-government will follow if safe government 
is maintained give the High Commissioner something to be 
optimistic about. There is also good reason to believe that 
with the arrival in Malaya of Mr. A. D. C. Peterson, who is 
taking over the information services, the successes of the past 
few months will be fully used to spread confidence among the 
Malayans. Already it is possible to attack with effect some of 
the morale-sapping propaganda of the Communists—such as 
the myth that Communist terrorism had achieved the stature 
of a national uprising. What national uprising there is is of an 
anti-Communist nature. General Templer did not attempt 
to deny that there is a long way to go before even safety 
is achieved. And even when it is achieved there will still 
remain the problem of ensuring the prosperity of a community 
which is dependent on factors so inconstant as the prices of 
rubber and tin. At this moment the producing companies are 
caught between a slack market for rubber and an increasing 
resistance by the trade unions to the present level of wages. 
But these are the problems which any stable government would 
have to face. The first step is to ensure that they can be faced 
calmly, without one eye on the jungle. 


Copyright in Sport 

Since the public spectacle is something that television can 
handle really well, the deadlock in the dispute between sports- 
promoters and the B.B.C. has been a source of growing annoy- 
ance to the owners of television sets. The promoters believe 
that the televising of a sporting event must decrease the takings 
at the gate and expect fees that will counterbalance that. But 
even if it thought them reasonable, the B.B.C. simply cannot 
pay many of the fees that are demanded. The Copyright Com- 
mittee produces in its report a recommendation which, taking 
into account the likelihood in the not-too-distant future of 
television performances of sporting events in cinemas and other 
public places, deals sensibly with the matter and shows the way 
out of stalemate. The Committee turns down the suggestion 
that the promoters should hold the “ copyright” in sporting 
events (a dangerous suggestion, for sport itself would probably 
suffer if and when commercial television comes into being), but 
suggests instead the creation of a performing right which would 
inhere in the televised reproduction, not in the event itself. 
This would enable the B.B.C. (or other broadcasting authority) 
to control all television performances outside the private circle, 
and so to raise the additional revenue with which to meet the 
claims of the promoters for reasonable compensation. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


ROM the depths of Morecambe and the heights of Scar- 

borough members have scrambled back this week to the 

plane of the Agriculture (Poisonous Substances) Bill. 
The reassembly of Parliament for the winding up of the present 
session has emphasised again one of the most wholesome 
features of our political system—the use of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure as a sedative. Mr. Harold Macmillan, for example, 
was so exalted by his reception at the Conservative Party 
conference in Scarborough that he quoted to the conference 
the opening line of the well-known lyric, “ Ours is a nice house, 
ours is,” which he articulated with a precision that would 
have made the phrase unrecognisable to any serious-minded 
comic. But at Westminster this week Mr. Macmillan was 
prodded by Mr. Walker-Smith, chairman of the Conservative 
members’ committee, to produce quickly some scheme that 
would set going again the repair and maintenance of rent- 
controlled houses. In this Mr. Walker-Smith had the support 
of Mr. Wade for the Liberals. 

. a ms * 

So, too, the exuberance of Mr. Paget in pursuing Mr. 
Churchill for his failure to secure Britain’s entry into the 
ANZUS pact was checked by Mr. Churchill’s reminder that 
it was the late Government which first accepted the decision of 
Australia, New Zealand and the United States to keep Britain 
out. Mr. Churchill was not inclined to give any points away. 
Mr. Bellenger suggested that when the Prime Minister makes 
his statement next week on Britain’s atomic explosion, the 
House would want to know about the civilian, as well as the 
military, aspects of the matter since so much of the taxpayers’ 
money had been invested in the project. The original invest- 
ment (by the late Government), Mr. Churchill retorted, had 
been made without the House of Commons having any infor- 
mation of the purposes in view—‘a striking episode,” Mr. 
Churchill called it. 

* * * * 

In this state of check and counter-check the House of 
Commons resumed its work with relative good humour. (The 
Lords reassembled on the non-party ground of Post Office 
robberies and vivisection.) Even the Licensing in New Towns 
Bill, for which the guillotine was rigged up before the recess, 
is now regarded as rather sMall beer, and the House was able 
to contemplate with some detachment the spectacle of Mr. 
Geoffrey Bing darting from one public-house to another in 
search of gravity. 

* « * * 

Procedure can do so much, but it cannot limit the ferment 
within the Parliamentary Labour Party which will take more 
than one week to subside—if it ever does before the pot boils 
over and wastes itself. Mr. Butler sprinkled a few drops of sul- 
phuric acid into the brew when he declined to compete with Mr. 
Gaitskell as a master of insult. The rivalries and conflicts 
that were advertised during the Labour Party conference at 
Morecambe have been sharpened by public controversy since 
then. But the Parliamentary Labour Party has a special obliga- 
tion to reach some kind of working agreement between the 
warring factions unless the Opposition is to stultify itself. 

* x * * 


Middle opinion that is shocked by the extremists to right and 
left and is appalled by indulgence in personal abuse started to 
mobilise itself on the day of reassembly. Mr. Bevan and his 
friends are seeking means to prove that they do not constitute 
a party within a party—the most damaging charge so far 
brought against them. They may ostensibly conform. But 
observance of forms will not necessarily stifle consciences or 
bridle tongues. And the reward for ‘such a sacrifice? A 
prodigal’s welcome ? Some Labour members would assent 
to that—if only to show their relief at the conclusion of an 
armistice, Others are inclined to insist on unconditional 
surrender, to try by all means to prevent the entry of any 
Bevanites into the Parliamentary committee. But a policy of 
unconditional surrender sometimes prolongs a struggle, and 
Mr. Bevan and his friends, remembering the Morecambe 
elections, are not yet abject. J. F. B. 
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U.N.O. AND N.A.T.Q. 


HE Seventh Assembly of the United Nations, which 
opened in New York this week, may be critical for the 
future of the Organisation. Its best asset is its President. 

No statesman has so steadily increased in stature over the past 
five years as Mr. Lester Pearson. From the day when he joined 
the Department of External Affairs at Ottawa to the day when 
he became Canadian Secretary of State twenty years later 
he has exhibited the same combination of vigour, discernment 
and common sense. It is not easy to exert leadership in the 
United Nations Assembly, and the President of such a body is 
not always in the best position to do that. But so far as it can 
be done Mr. Pearson can be counted on to do it. The leader- 
ship will have to be largely negative—away from dangers that 
must be avoided if possible, such as the pitfalls in controversy 
on Korea, rather than on to new constructive tasks. Certain 
discussions in prospect can do the Assembly little good, and may 
well do it a great deal of harm. On the face of it a body which, 
in the words of its Charter, “ may discuss any questions relating 
to the maintenance of international peace and security,” might 
seem a proper forum for debate on such questions as the rela- 
tions between France and Tunisia or the apartheid problem in 
South Africa. But the word “ international ” must be given its 
normal interpretation, and be read in the light of an earlier 
stipulation, in Article II, that “ nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorise the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the domestic jurisdiction of 
any State.” France in the one case and South Africa in the 
other have already claimed that this provision applies to the 
controversies they are engaged in; the United States and India 
are claiming the contrary with equal vigour. There may 
be a case for the President to seek a legal ruling. There is 
very definitely a case for delegates generally to ask themselves 
how far the application of irritants serves any good purpose. 
It need not be pretended that the answer to that question is 
altogether easy. The United Nations Assembly represents, 
or should represent, the mobilisation of public opinion, and the 
expression of considered judgements, even where no positive 
action can be taken, may, in a healthy international atmos- 
phere, have salutary results. But where the emotionalist will 
dash into discussion come what may the responsible statesman 
will ask himself in a given case not whether discussion is per- 
missible, but whether there is any prospect that good may 
come of it. Statesmanship will certainly not be lacking on the 
floor of the Assembly when, Mr. Eden and M. Schuman arrive 
to join Mr. Acheson. All the diplomacy they can exert will be 
needed if the prestige of the United Nations is not to fall further 
during this Assembly than it has fallen already. How far it has 
disappointed hopes its strongest supporters are constrained 
to recognise. That is due primarily to four factors, none of 
them within its own control—the division of the world into two 
antagonistic halves, failure to achieve the universal member- 
ship originally contemplated, lack of ability to give the 
covenanted military protection to its member-States and the 
ruthless misuse by Russia of the power of veto. About three 
of these nothing can be done at present. In regard to one, the 
admission of new members, a compromise, unsatisfactory in 
many ways but better than the present deadlock, ought to be 
practicable. As things are Russia can and does veto the admis- 
sion of such candidates as Italy, Eire and Ceylon, and the 
Allied powers. can and do veto Russian satellites like Bulgaria 
and Rumania. The Allies are technically. justified, for to des- 
cribe the satellites as “ peace-loving States which accept the 
obligations contained in the present Charter” is to stretch 
language inordinately. But Russia has lately proposed that 


all applicants shall be admitted simultaneously. On balance 
there is more to be said for that than against it. 

The real blow to the United Nations is the transfer of its 
main function, the preservation of peace, to another body. For 
Canada, the United States and Western Europe the creation 
and development of N.A.T.O. has changed the whole situation. 
Their ties with the United Nations have not been relaxed; if 
they had their Foreign Ministers would not be attending or 
about to attend the Assembly in a body. But more immediate 
obligations fill the foreground. To put the measure of loyalty 
on the lowest level, the N.A.T.O. Powers are spending a hun- 
dredfold more to make their organisation effective than they 
are spending on the United Nations; and it must be so. There is 
nO Opposition or antagonism between the two bodies. On the 
contrary, N.A.T.O. falls squarely within that article of the 
United Nations Charter which recognises “ the inherent right 
of individual or collective self-defence.” Its fundamental prin- 
ciples are those of the United Nations. But for the present 
support of N.A.T.O. has the first claim on the physical and 
material resources of its members. It has been created to 
provide protection, which the United Nations cannot provide, 
against a real and imminent danger. It has many advantages 
over the larger body. There are no misunderstandings of any 
consequence between its members: it is united as the United 
Nations, despite its name, cannot in present circumstances 
pretend to be; genuine mutual trust exists between its members; 
it has substantial military forces in being where the United 
Nations has none. The relationship between the two bodies is 
not stereotyped. A day may come when the need for N.A.T.O. 
will diminish and the authority of the United Nations increase. 
Meanwhile the situation must be recognised for what it is. 

Since, then, first things must come first, the state of N.A.T.O., 
its strength and its weaknesses, calls for close examination. The 
essential facts—as for example that fifty N.A.T.O. divisions 
are under arms in Europe, but that half of them, contributed 
by Turkey and Greece, are away in the south-east corner of the 
continent—are to be found in the Chatham House publication 
Atlantic Alliance, referred to in these columns last week. Such 
a force is insufficient to discharge the tasks that may fall to it. 
On that General Ridgway was emphatic in his address at the 
Pilgrims’ dinner on Tuesday. The two main speeches on that 
occasion complemented each other admirably. Mr. Churchill 
gave reasons for thinking that a Third World War was unlikely, 
That belief is increasingly widely held, but it is no more than 
a belief, and to rely on it before it becomes something like 
certainty would be the shortest way to sheer disaster. It is 
nowhere near certainty today. So far as the outlook has 
improved it has improved, as Mr. Churchill pointed out, 
because the strength of N.A.T.O. has developed so sufficiently to 
make an attack from the east an increasingly hazardous enter- 
prise. But the political atmosphere has not improved. If 
Russia thought it would serve her ends she would, so far as 
can be seen, be ready to attack at any moment. And though 
confidence in the potentialities of atomic weapons has grown 
in the West since it has been known that Britain as well as the 
United.States possesses them, nothing is known about Russia’s 
strength in this arm. It may be much greater than supposed. 

While, therefore, the general situation is substantially better 
than it was a year ago it is very far from being good enough. 
Russia’s strength, said General Ridgway, has grown and con- 
tinues to grow. N.A.T.O. strength is growing too, but not fast 
enough. One weakness which General Ridgway and Lord Mont- 
gomery have stressed repeatedly is the lack of properly trained 
reserves. Lord Montgomery is emphatic on the inadequacy 
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of a fortnight’s refresher course in the year, regarding double 
that period as imperative. It well may be, in view of the steady 
development of new techniques and new weapons. What is in 
some ways worse, in no N.A.T.O. State except Britain is there 
two-years national service. There are various stresses and 
strains within the fabric. France’s reasonable insistence that 
arms-production must be planned on not an annual but a three- 
year basis collides with the fact that the American money on 
which the programme depends can only be voted annually. 
The European Defence Community and N.A.T.O. have still 
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to be effectively co-ordinated. That cannot happen till France 
and Germany have ratified the E.D.C. Treaty, and differences 
about the Saar are jeopardising ratification in both countries. 
And over all hangs the question whether, and how long, the 
Western countries can stand the economic strain. The answer 
is that they must. There are signs that Stalin is shifting the 
threatened offensive from the military to the economic field, 
and a decision is as possible in the latter as in the former. Stern 
sacrifices will still be called for. But the harder the ordeal the 
earlier the relief from it. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


Sunday’s Sunday Times makes fascinating reading. Bit by 

bit the whole Abdication story is being pieced together, 
though Mr. Churchill, who saw as much of what was happening 
as most people, remains silent. The best accounts extant so 
far are the Duke of Windsor’s own narrative in his book 
A King’s Story and the chapter on the whole subject in the last 
volume of the History of The Times. Now we get the picture 
as seen from another angle, in many ways the most important 
angle of all. Mr. Young has not a great deal to add to what 
was known already, but the concern taken by the Prime 
Minister to sound all opinion that mattered is clearly demon- 
strated. One or two new figures are introduced. H. A. 
Gwynne, then Editor of the Morning Post, who is mentioned in 
The Times History as having been in consultation with the 
Editor of that journal is now shown to have written to the 
Prime Minister as early in November, intimating that the 
Press could not much longer maintain its self-imposed silence 
on the King’s association with Mrs. Simpson. Another 
interesting piece of news is that Mr. Baldwin confidentially 
consulted Miss Irene Ward, then M.P. for Wallsend, as to how 
much was known, and what was thought, of the King’s affairs 
in that part of the north of England which she knew best. 
And one unanswered question presents itself. The King got 
the idea that The Times was about to publish an attack on 
Mrs. Simpson, and asked Baldwin to stop it. The Prime 
Minister very properly said he had no power over the Press, 
but in the end said he would ask to be allowed to read a proof 
of the article (which in fact was perfectly innocuous). A proof 
was sent to Downing Street at midnight, but according to Mr. 
Young “ Baldwin had gone to bed ”; according to the Editor 
of The Times, “ towards midnight I sent a proof of the leader 
by messenger to Downing Street and heard no more about it.” 
Did Baldwin read the leader before publication ? 

* * * a 


P ‘HE instalment of G. M. Young’s Life of Baldwin in last 


I am sorry on the whole that the Government got the 
Third Reading of its Bill reversing the decision of the 
Labour Government that licensed houses in the New Towns 
should be publicly-owned. State ownership has never had 
a fair trial on a sufficiently large scale, and this would have 
made a useful experiment that would hurt nobody. As for 
the proposal that tied houses should be barred in these new 
communities, I have theoretical sympathy with it, as I have 
with freedom in most spheres. But the fact remains that, as 
costs of building and equipment go today, not many private 
licence-holders, or would-be licence-holders, have the capital 
available. Most brewers have, and the average tied house, 
I think, is likely to be better fitted-up than the free house. 
That is important, for a public-house should be a place where 
there is more to do than to lean against a counter and drink 
what, I fancy, is no longer four-ale. 

* * > 

I am a little worried about Dr. Norman L. Sturch, 
M.A., Ph.D., M.Ped., LL.B., F.I.L.A., F.R.Econ.S., because it 
almost looks as though he had been denuded of degrees. 
On a letter-head dated towards the end of July he was M.A., 
Ph.D., D.Sc., D.Ped., F.1.L.A., P.M.I.F.Mech., and “ beyond 
examination standard and practice for recognition by pro- 
fessional bodies as” LL.B., F.R.Econ.S., F.B.S.S., F.N.LC.S., 
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.that needs answering. 


F.S.T.A., A.C.LI. (Accident), and (among other distinctions 
for which I have no room) “* Licensed Accountant and Auditor, 
University Representative and Examiner.” The trouble is that 
on a subsequent letter (middle of August) all but the first 
seven degrees are crossed out. Moreover what was D.Ped. 
in July is no more than M.Ped. in August. Very perplexing 
and rather distressing. However, let that be. Dr. Sturch is still 
in the service of the Western Orthodox University, and it is 
a little disturbing that one of the deleted distinctions is that of 
Licensed Accountant and Auditor, because Dr. Sturch has 
evidently quite a lot to do with figures. He writes to someone 
to point out that the handbook relative to Western Orthodox 
University degrees is not sent gratis, but hired out at 5s. a 
fortnight, and if the recipient is going to keep it any longer 
a remittance of 5s. will oblige. Alternatively it is possible to 
remit nineteen guineas for examination fees, and the degree 
will follow—if, of course, answers to examination questions 
are found satisfactory. (I expect they will be.) In that case the 
handbook is thrown in. “The sooner one graduates the 
longer is the benefit enjoyed.” Incontestable admittedly. 
* * * * 


Being rather tall and rather elderly I feel some personal 
interest in two announcements that happened to come to my 
notice on the same day this week. One is addressed to Tall 
Men, and comes from a lady who has already founded the 
Association of Tall Women (A.W.L.F.)—to be interpreted, I 
take it, as the Association of Women with Long Feet. She 
endeavours to arrange for their benefit the manufacture of super- 
outsizes in clothing for all portions of the human frame— 
torso, limbs and extremities. Now this valuable assistance is 
to be extended to Tall Men. On the whole I find myself 
adequately catered for as it is, but I hope the relevant circulars 
have been sent to Lord Reith and Mr. Julian Snow, M.P. As 
for the elderly, they are rather pointedly referred to in a hotel- 
advertisement in The Times—* No elderly residents,” as you 
might say “ No coaches,” “No children,” “ No dogs.” Lord 
Amulree has just been saying that the old should not be molly- 
coddled. Quite. But they might be allowed to exist. Still, 
I can understand the hotel’s point of view. 

* * * a 


The dead failure of the Shaw Memorial appeal is surpris- 
ing, and raises interesting questions. To ask for £250,000 
and get less than £1,000 is in fact not merely failure; it is 
débdcle. And why? Shaw had devotees in abundance. 
Right down to his death most of his plays could fill any 
theatre. Some of them, like John Bull’s Other Island, of 
course, date fatally, but others, like You Never Can Tell 
or Man and Superman, seemed to have established themselves 
as classics. Some people, no doubt, thought that Shaw 
publicised himself so effectively during his lifetime that there 
was no need to publicise him retrospectively after death. Some 
may have been alienated by his perversity in leaving the bulk 
of his fortune to establish a foundation for the reform of the 
alphabet (though it seems, rather surprisingly, that very little 
will be available for this purpose after all). Shaw himself may 
have been right in predicting that his reputation would go into 
eclipse for a time after his death and then shine out as bright as 
ever. But why should it go into eclipse ? That is the question 
JANUS 








Further Thoughts on 
Morecambe 


By The Rt. Hon. HUGH GAITSKELL, M.P. 


HE Morecambe Conference and the present situation 

within the Labour Party illustrate vividly two major 

problems of modern democracy. The first is the prob- 
lem of how to settle disputes and differences within, as opposed 
to between, the parties. This problem is bound to arise from 
time to time in a two-party system, when each party must 
embrace within its ranks a wide range of opinions and attitudes. 
The different viewpoints are not always easy to reconcile 
with each other, and of course the conflicts between them are 
often bound up with the clash of personalities. 

Disputes within a party tend to be more serious and more 
open nowadays when a party is in opposition. The restraints 
of loyalty to their leaders when they are carrying the heavy 
burden of governing the country no longer apply. People 
let themselves go and enjoy their new freedom in an outburst 
of plain speaking. The conference becomes an arena instead 
of a demonstration of political solidarity. Looking back, I 
rather think the long series of “ demonstration ” conferences 
from 1945-1951 were harmful to the Labour Party. Criticism 
was suppressed by loyalty rather than logic. Instead of a real 
debate on the floor there was a series of mildly critical 
speeches from delegates followed by a stereotyped reply from 
the platform. Ministers who were not members of the Execu- 
tive very seldom took part: M.P.s for the most part kept silent. 
The debates at Morecambe this year were a great improvement. 
Critics were mainly answered from the floor, chiefly by ex- 
Ministers and M.P.s. 

Intra-party disputes are, I think, also more likely on the 
left than on the right. There is more to argue about when 
you are interested in making changes, than if you are merely 
concerned to preserve the status quo. Moreover there are 
more people on the left who are “agin the Government” 
whether it be the government of the country or their own 
leaders, than in a Conservative Party which attracts towards 
it those with a natural respect for authority and discipline. 

What is happening in the Labour Party today, then, is 
neither new nor surprising. But how will it develop? Lord 
Pakenham last week was principally concerned with the out- 
look of the local Labour Parties and the need to present to 
them a progressive domestic policy. I agree with much that 
he said. But he hardly touched on the two things which I 
believe really lie at the root of the trouble—foreign policy (to 
which I shall come later) and the methods which the Bevanites 
have adopted to win support. There is a real problem here. 
In a democratically organised party there must obviously be 
freedom to discuss party policy. But how can this be recon- 
ciled with loyalty to party decisions ? In a small group dis- 
cussions can take place in private, and then, the decisions once 
taken, everyone is expected to abide by them. But this 
procedure is impossible for a great political party. Those who 
wish to change established policy argue that they must be free 
to put across their views in public. Those who take the 
opposite view naturally claim the right of public reply. How 
then do you prevent an argument in public becoming a public 
row carrying with it all the atmosphere of a split? It really 
all turns on the way it is done. In the case of the Labour 
Party during the past eighteen months it has been done too 
often in the wrong way. 

First of all, the formation of a group within the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party designed also to influence the constituency 
parties, and through them the Annual Conference, has set up 
a chain of consequences which may not have been fully 
appreciated by those who started the whole business. It has 
created suspicions, antagonism and bitterness among Members 
of Parliament which would never have resulted simply from 
genuinely held differences on policy. When a group meets 
in private—perhaps thirty or forty M.P.s—to determine before- 
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hand the line they will all take at the party meeting and then 
proceeds to treat the meeting as a battleground for winning 
victories, it becomes impossible to treat any issue solely on 
its merits. Everything is subordinated to the internal struggle. 
Everything said and done is regarded as a move in the game, 
with a hidden purpose. The damaging effect this has on 
personal relationships is not difficult to imagine. Nothing like 
this happens where groups are formed just to discuss subjects of 
common interest. The trouble starts when the group concerns 
itself with major issues of policy. Even so, had the objects of 
the group in this case been clearly stated and openly avowed 
and confined to a few points there would have been much less 
friction. But there never has been any such precision. The 
fact that it has been impossible to define “ Bevanism ” purely 
in policy terms is highly significant. 

The second major cause of the trouble has been the 
Bevanite Press. I have spoken and written of this already. The 
campaign has been well planned and carried out by men whose 
capacity in the art of popular journalism should not be under- 
estimated. It is not really relevant to the controversy inside 
the Labour Party to say that a number of serious newspapers 
like The Times have been anti-Bevanite. This, though not 
surprising, is not much of a help to the rest of the party, who 
have lacked a good weekly or Sunday paper where the official 
view of what Labour policy is, or should be, is explained and 
justified. Since something of this kind has been shown by the 
Bevanites to be an essential weapon in the struggle within the 
party, we must expect that, if that struggle continues, their 
opponents will try and forge one of their own. But again, we 
must hope that as Mr. Attlee has suggested some more satis- 
factory solution to this question of group propaganda can be 
found. 

The second problem of democracy which this whole episode 
illustrates is that of the relationship between the individual 
party-workers in the constituencies and the leadership at the 
centre. Party workers tend to take a rather different and more 
extreme view of policy than their leaders. This has always 
been so in the Labour Party; and the clamour at Conservative 
Conferences recently for more right-wing policies (the recent 
demand for really substantial cuts in public expenditure des- 
pite the Chancellor’s speech, is a good illustration) suggests 
that the same is true in their case. 7 

No doubt Lord Pakenham is right when he ascribes the 
attitude of the local parties at present to general dissatisfaction 
with the official leadership and the lack of a new programme. 
But this is not the whole of the story. It is not against our 
domestic policy that criticism is directed. At meetings of con- 
stituency parties which I have addressed people usually say, 
“ We are quite satisfied with what the Labour Government did 
at home: it is their foreign policy which we dislike.” We must 
certainly work out as quickly as possible a programime of 
domestic policy for the next Labour Government, but I doubt 
if, when we have done it, the problem of the gap between the 
local parties and the leadership will really be solved. 

The most worrying feature of Morecambe to me was the 
fact that so many local party delegates seemed to favour a 
foreign policy which was not just slightly different from the 
official view, but totally opposed to it. These views were rejected 
by the Conference as a whole, but the fact remains that there 
were a great many constituency parties who sided with the 
defeated minority. Apart from the natural tendency of many 
Labour people towards pacifism (an inheritance incidentally 
from nineteenth century liberalism rather than early socialism) 
this is, I believe, largely due to the failure of the Party leaders 
—including Members of Parliament—to explain and justify 
the Labour Government’s foreign policy. For the last two 
years of his life Mr. Bevin was not really well enough both to 
do his job at the Foreign Office and put the policy over to 
the Party. His prestige and personality were even an handicap. 
As one woman complained to me, criticism was flattened not 
answered. As for the rest of us, I suppose we were just too 
busy to be able to do the necessary educational job. And of 
course even at this time there was a very strong undercurrent 
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of hostility to the Foreign Secretary inside the Parliamentary 
Labour Party. There was the “ stab in the back” resolution, 
the “keep-left” pamphlets and steady criticism from some 
of the left-wing weeklies. This was Bevanism before Mr. Bevan 
joined up. 

More recently the Bevanites have been conducting their 
propaganda in a much more organised manner. In doing so 
they have undoubtedly encouraged a fellow-traveller attitude 
in the local parties, which they themselves—or most of them— 
would probably repudiate. As Mr. Callaghan said at the 
Conference, many of those; who voted for the Bevanites 
certainly hold views on foreign policy which go far beyond the 
Bevanites themselves. It would be foolish too to ignore that 
the outlook of the local parties on foreign policy has been fertile 
ground for Communist propaganda. Unhappily there is no 
difficulty in keeping alight the flames of anti-Americanism. 
And there are always people willing to listen nowadays to 
criticisms of rearmament and pleas to “ end the war in Korea.” 
No doubt most of the Labour Party members who talk in 
this vein would vigorously and rightly repudiate any connec- 
tion with Communism. But the views they express are very 
much what the Communists would like them to express, and 
it would be surprising if some at least had not been influenced, 
perhaps without knowing it, by Communist Party members 
carrying out Mr. Pollitt’s instructions. These, by the way, 
are set out quite frankly in Britain Arise—his report to the 
C.P. Conference this year. 

It is for all these reasons that, while I fully concur with 
Lord Pakenham’s remarks about the need to find a home 





. policy and also about the general attitude of the local parties, 


I do not think he goes far enough. If the Labour Party is to 
be really united, then private groups must be dissolved and 
seen to be dissolved, there must be some new arrangement 
about the left-wing Press and there must also be an energetic 
campaign of education in the local parties on foreign affairs 
and defence. If the Bevanites themselves, loyally accepting 
the decisions of Morecambe, join in this, so much the better. 


The Breath of Treason 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ENERAL EISENHOWER has come into Wisconsin 
and has gone, recommending the people of that State 
to send back to the Senate Joe McCarthy who once 

described General Eisenhower’s chief, patron and maker, 
General Marshall, as “ steeped in falsehood.” Nobody thinks 
that General Eisenhower liked backing Senator McCarthy. 
Politics, especially presidential politics, make strange bed- 
fellows, and the General is learning that there is no royal, dust- 
less road to the White House. But what is more momentous 
is the fact that, in Wisconsin, it is not certain if the impor- 
tant question is whether General Eisenhower backs Senator 
McCarthy or whether the Senator backs the General. For 
the electors of Wisconsin, in the Republican primary, have 
given Senator McCarthy more votes than all his rivals put 
together. He may be ranked by competent and moderately 
objective observers as the worst member of the Senate. His 
methods may arouse conservative lawyers to indignant protest, 
but that does not, in a sense, matter; the State of Robert Marion 
La Follette wants Joe. And the, Republican high command 
sees in McCarthy and in McCarthyism one of its most valuable 
assets. For, in the United States today, many millions of 
Americans feel or think they feel the breath of treason. 
There are historical reasons why the Ameritans should not 
emulate the usually desirable English quality of not believing 
that, when things go wrong, they have been betrayed. 
American history, even as taught in the most expurgated text- 
books, has to deal with the problem of treason. What is Alger 
Hiss to Benedict Arnold or even to General James Wilkinson ? 
Millions of Americans were brought up to believe, and did 
believe, that at least one member of President Buchanan’s cabi- 
net anticipated Fuchs by deliberately transferring important 
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military assets to the South on the eve of the Civil War. An 
ingenious book has been written to prove that Lincoln was 
murdered at the instigation of one of his own Cabinet. And 
every week the Chicago Tribune cries, from the ramparts it 
watches, that the Redcoats are coming. It is only a few weeks 
since the vigilant Colonel McCormick spotted, and nipped in 
the bud, a conspiracy to smuggle the United States back into the 
Empire (no “Commonwealth” euphemism there) under the 
guise of an inter-parliamentary meeting in Ottawa. 

But the breath of treason that is now smelt on the breeze 
is the breath of Communist treason. The first thing to be 
said is that there was Communist treason. I believe that Alger 
Hiss was guilty, and, even for those who doubt it, there is 
the undisputed fact that important federal officials were secret 
Communists. (I say undisputed fact because they have adinitted 
it themselves.) The wildest charges of Miss Bentley or of 
Whittaker Chambers don’t look quite so wild as they did when 
they were first made and when President Truman laughed them 
off as a red herring. And the average American is not greatly 
interested in the psychology of treason; he is much more con- 
cerned with the fact. Nor is he convinced that the security 
services of America or Britain come very well out of the 
Fuchs case, and he is, I find in practice, not very willing to 
believe that there is no more behind the Maclean-Burgess case 
than meets the eye. And he is reminded that the Democratic 
candidate for President testified that Alger Hiss was of good 
repute and that the Secretary of State refused to turn his back 
on him after his conviction. That was, no doubt, the Christian 
thing to do, but it is open to question whether a Secretary of 
State should be as Christian as all that. 

And the American voter, perplexed and distressed by the 
Korean war whose impact is still underestimated in England, 
at Morecambe for instance, worried by the “conquest” of 
China by the U.S.S.R. (for in that simple form that great but 
ambiguous event, the capture of China by the Chinese Com- 
munists, is seen) needs a simple explanation. And he gets it. 
“ Nous sommes trahis.” That this feeling could be profitably 
exploited all politicians knew. It was for his real services in 
unmasking Alger Hiss that Senator Nixon has been so hand- 
somely rewarded. To denounce the Reds is the standby of 
all threatened Republican senators in this election; Messrs. 
Jenner, Kem, Cain all do as good an imitation of Senator 
McCarthy as their talents allow. Because he was accused of 
whitewashing the Administration, Senator Tydings lost one of 
the safest seats in the Senate, one he had held successfully 
against the bitter opposition of President Roosevelt. The 
American people is worried, and its worry makes possible the 
success of statesmen who recall Horatio Bottomley in his political 
aspects and almost force one to quote (and misapply) Dr. 
Johnson’s famous dictum about the connection between 
patriotism and scoundrels. 

The general British attitude is to laugh this off, or write it 
down as a piece of barbarism, showing that there is nothing 
to choose between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. It is not as 
simple as that. Experience has taught the American people 
that treason exists and is dangerous. It has taught them, too, 
the not very recondite lesson that the true country of a Com- 
munist is the U.S.S.R., that a party-member in good standing is 
kidding somebody, the country to which he owes legal 
allegiance or the Communist Party. He thinks it probable that 
it is the country, not the party, that is being kidded. So do I. 
And he wants something done about it. 

What is to be done is a good deal more difficult to say 
than Senator McCarthy or even General Eisenhower appears 
to think. Test oaths won’t catch Communists though they will 
catch Quakers. The whole complimentary belief on which 
the English Text Act and corresponding legislation were based, 
that your enemy, Jesuit or Independent, would not perjure 
himself, would not forswear his deepest beliefs, is irrelevant 
in our brave new world. Nor is it easy to spot all Communists 
by the company they keep or the books they read. With that 
political innocence which marks so many military men, General 
Walter Bedell Smith has announced that there may very well 
be Communists in his own Central Intelligence Agency. If 
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there are, they will not be detected by the means that can be 
used to cross-examine and expose actresses or professors. And 
General Bedell Smith who is thus baffled or, at any rate, thinks 
he may be baffled was General Eisenhower's Chief of Staff 
and, it is believed, his choice for the very important job he 
now holds. Even were Senator McCarthy made Secretary of 
Defence, he would be put to it to purge the C.I.A. by another 
version of his Wheeling speech. 

The politician need not worry about all that. He can play 
on the anxieties of the people, on the natural dislike of a system 
whose agents have caused over 100,000 casualties and hold 
thousands of American prisoners. He can play on a dislike of 
foreigners, on anti-Semitism, on a general and justifiable feeling 
that in this, as in other matters, Washington, which means the 
Democratic Party, has been too casual, too trusting in personal 
relationships, whether they affected delinquent tax-collectors or 
secret party-members. The issue is a hot one; it will stay hot, 
and General Eisenhower (if he is elected) will find it far harder 
to satisfy Senator McCarthy than he may think now. For the 
Senator is on a good thing and knows it, and he has parlayed 
(as the Americans say) a minor talking-point into power and 
prestige. He would be a fool to let down now. And a fool 
is about the only thing the Senator has not been called. 


Our Constituents and 
Edmund Burke 


By LORD HINCHINGSROOKE, M.P. 


‘“ ERTAINLY, gentlemen, it ought to be the happi- 
ness and glory of a representative to live in the 
strictest union, the closest correspondence, and 

the most unreserved communication with his constit- 
uents. Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; 
their opinion high respect; their business unremitted 
attention. It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his 
pleasures, his satisfactions, to theirs; and above all, ever, 
and in all cases, to prefer their interest to his own. But 
his unbiased opinon, his mature judgement, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, 
or to any set of men living. These he does not derive from 
your pleasure; no, nor from the law and the constitution. 
They are a trust from providence, for the abuse of which 
he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, 
not his industry only, but his judgement; and he betrays, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 
“To deliver an opinion is the right of all men; that of 
constituents is a weighty and respectable opinion, which 
a representative ought always to rejoice to hear, and which 
he ought always most seriously to consider. But authori- 
tative instructions, mandates issued, which the member is 
bound blindly and implicitly to obey, to vote and to argue 
for, though contrary to the clearest conviction of his judge- 
ment and conscience—these are things utterly unknown to 
the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental 
mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution.”’* 
Burke’s relations with the electors of Bristol well justified 
the immortal words he used, for it was indeed at that time a 
pure political democracy that characterised his representation. 
The secret channels of privilege and power lay elsewhere. In 
1774 a Member of Parliament did not even lie under the charge 
of the 1920s that he had bought his seat. He merely received 
it, as talented protégés in the arts and sciences received their 
commissions, from the great territorial patricians. Having got 
the seat he held on to it by a judicious mixture of ability in 
Parliament and ingratiation with his patron. It was, signifi- 
cantly, not to the proprietors of pocket boroughs that Burke 
delivered his famous address, but to the people he had been 
nominated to represent. 


* Works of Edmund Burke, World's Classic Series, Vol. Il, pp. 164 
S¢ q- 


17, 1952 

It is, to say the least of it, doubtful whether the modern 
electorate, supporting either great party, would now receive 
the wisdom of Burke from the mouths of their Members of 
Parliament with enthusiasm and understanding. And if the 
many did, a few in every constituency would not. They would 
fret and fidget. For have these few “ close supporters,” as they 
are styled, not chosen the Member in the first place? Have 
they not nurtured him and counselled him since he first 
appeared in swaddling clothes? And do they not now find all 
the money that publicises him and his party’s policies in 
between elections and pay, for the machinery that puts him at 
the top of the poll ? In the run of a business-man’s day the 
rule is that he that pays the piper calls the tune. An execu- 
tive sent on a business errand must do the firm’s work or 
be dismissed. 

The modern constituency organisation is master of many 
subjects. Except for three weeks in four and a half years the 
agtnt and the office staff are its servants. The candidates in 
local elections are selected and sponsored. If they insist on 
independence in the Council they are often fought and defeated. 
The parity literature that comes into the constituency-office in 
bulk is disseminated to branch chairmen and secretaries on a 
military plan. It is read and absorbed, and in due course 
builds up a corpus of political ideas, paying its dividends in full- 
throated unanimity at any meeting of the keener spirits. Any 
deviating individual or doctrine immediately assumes a doubt- 
ful hue. 

Cash, organisation and ideas are what make a _ business 
successful. Loyalty, co-operation and discipline are what win 
battles. Are politics so different? There are still many who 
say “ In the war we did without politics. Must we have it now, 
and especially with the cold war going on?” The thought is 
infinitely acceptable to many who in the war gave devoted 
national service. What the country still needs, they feel, is 
leadership, unity and strength. No enterprise can survive with- 
out team-work. How right they are! And yet.... And 
yet.... “ Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from 
different interests which interests each must maintain as an 
agent and advocate against other agents and advocates. 
Parliament is a deliberate assembly of one nation, with one 
interest, that of the whole. ... If a constituent should have 
an opinion evidently opposité to the real good of the rest of 
the community, the member for that place ought to be as far 
as any other from any endeavour to give it effect.” 

The theme here is a two-way traffic of ideas. It postulates 
automatically the independence of the Member and clothes him 
with the armoury of dissent and criticism. Guidance he may 
well receive, but in the end he is isolated and alone in deciding 
on the great issues of Authority and Freedom. In the hour of 
action no one can command his judgement. 

One of the constitutional rights of the Sovereign is the right 
to “ warn ” his Ministers. One of the constitutional duties of a 
Member of Parliament is the duty to advise, educate and influ- 
ence his constituency supporters. For a Member merely to 
carry out the mandates of his leading constituents would cause 
intellectual chaos to reign in Parliament and paralyse the 
Commonweal. It is for the Member and the Member alone to 
judge when he should support Executive Government in its 
perpetual demands upon the peoples’ liberties and when he 
should be a suppliant to Government for the return of those 
liberties. The account of his stewardship is returnable at a 
general election or at a by-election at his choice and not before. 

How far this undoubted constitutional position can be main- 
tained in the face of the steady transfer of privilege and power 
to constituency political associations is one of the emerging 
problems of our times. At present the elective principle pre- 
vails at all stages from the casual party-subscriber to 
permanent senior office-holders. The nominative princip'e, 
upon which one may suppose that eighteenth-century parlia- 
mentarians selected their tight little bands of party stalwaris 
and supporters, has today been entirely eliminated. No one 
would wish to see those days return. A just and reasonable 
compromise must be arrived at. A just and workable com- 
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promise has been arrived at in the higher realms of government. 
The entire membership of the Government and certain other 
party offices are at the disposal of the Prime Minister or leader 
of the party. The elective principle runs no higher, in the 
Conservative Party at any rate, than the chairmanship of all 
the party committees in Parliament when the party is in power 
and the Vice-Chairmanship of all but one when it is in opposi- 
tion. There is at present no call for such solutions to be applied 
in constituency associations and certainly not by overall regula- 
tion or rule of thumb. May it be said only that circumstances 
differ so widely in every division that local compromises of 
differing character should be sought in the interests of mutual 
good fellowship and the utmost strength and coherence of the 
organisation as a whole. 


Psychology & the Cold War 


By J. R. REES* 


T is significant that last week the two great Generals, 

Montgomery and Eisenhower, should independently have 

emphasised the need for psychological planning for the 
cold war. Lord Montgomery would “ get the very best man”; 
General Eisenhower in his policy statement said, “ We must 
choose a man of exceptional qualifications to handle the 
national psychological effort.” 

If indeed these demands indicate a serious intention to add 
something to the available wisdom in high places, it is 
encouraging. We must make some reserve at present for the 
universal tendency hopefully to pass the responsibility for 
understanding difficult situations to someone else. In one of 
the debates on the mining situation during the last Govern- 
ment, Hansard recorded that about fourteen Members had 
risen and said that this was all “a psychological matter.” Not 
one of them, however, appeared to visualise the implications 
of what he had said—the necessity for research and fact-finding 
before any kind of help could be given by the social sciences 
in the shaping of policy. 

Social scientists have in recent years often been urged to 
produce statements which could be of help in understanding 
the world-situation. For the most part they have wisely 
refused. They can say little more than the ordinary man in 
the street until they have had the opportunity of working-in 
with the diplomats and statesmen and of knowing the available 
facts, to which they may then be able to apply some of their 
accumulated experience. The often-quoted remark of the 
Swedish Chancellor, Oxenstjerna, to his son: “ You do not 
know with what little wisdom the world is governed,” should be 
an encouragement to social scientists to work in this field, where 
they may hope to add something to the total of wisdom, with 
their colleagues from other disciplines. 

Probably one of the first tasks of any such department, 
should it be set up, would be to define its own objectives. 
Most people are agreed that wars are won by building and 
maintaining our own morale and by undermining the aggres- 
sive elements in the morale of the other side. Mr. Churchill’s 
speeches, at the particular moment he made them in the last 
war, are a very convincing illustration of the value of that 
method of building national morale. Our own morale may 
easily be more important at this stage than an attack upon 
that of other countries. Methods must be found to increase 
the sense of aim and purpose and partnership amongst the 
free countries. As our morale and confidence improve, inevit- 
ably the propaganda and other activities of those who dislike 
us becomes less significant. 

Victory in war, be it hot or cold, is, as we all know, often 
far from permanent, and the long-term objectives for the 
policy of democratic countries need to be constantly recon- 
sidered. Paul Hoffman, in Peace can be Won, quotes Mr. 
Baruch as saying: “To win the peace we must wage the 
peace.” It seems questionable, therefore, whether a Psycho- 

* Dr. Rees was Consulting Psychiatrist to the Army from 1939 to 
1945. 
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logical Warfare Department is what is needed. Perhaps we 
should really think of a Department of Psychological and Social 
Planning (not a popular word) or a Psychological Policy 
Department, and most people would feel that the establishment 
of such groups in the United States and in Europe might be 
very wise, but that they must have a complete co-ordination 
and interchange of personnel. 

During the recent war there was some experience which is 
certainly relevant to our present situation. The assessment of 
difficult morale situations in various areas, following a diagnosis 
of the cause of the trouble, led to effective action in many cases. 
Films, such as The Way Ahead, were produced in order to 
deal with serious morale lesions occurring in the British Army. 
That particular film was written by Eric Ambler, but he was 
following out the “prescription for treatment ” which had been 
produced by psychiatrists in the Army. William Temple, the 
late Archbishop, seeing this film, said: “ If this could be done 
for a social situation in war-time, and, after diagnosis, treat- 
ment can be prescribed and carried out in this easily acceptable 
form, why can’t it be done for the great social problems in 
peace-time ? ” 

Damaging rumours were able in some cases to be predicted 
as the result of changes being made in the employment of 
the fighting services, and could then be scotched as soon as 
they began. Gradual methods of training, known as battle 
inoculation, which were substituted for some of the more 
alarming procedures of the Battle Schools, were designed from 
a psychological angle, and were demonstrated to be effective. 
Those who were considering these problems from the angle 
of the psychologist and psychiatrist made their reasoned con- 
tribution to the abolition of the teaching of hate to soldiers 
in training, and that is very relevant to the present situation. 
We can hate the things that people do, but we should not 
hate the people. Hate artificially created and fostered leads very 
often to apathy and depression, both in individuals and, so far 
as we know, in groups. 

Both the Generals apparently visualise appointing “ the very 
best man.” In fact, of course, there is no one person who 
could possibly fill this bill. There are all kinds of psychologists 

those who do research in an academic atmosphere, those 
concerned with social, industrial or medical problems. What 
is needed is that there should be very carefully selected teams, 
which bring in the knowledge and experience of sociologists, 
anthropologists and historians, alongside that of psychiatrists 
and psychologists. Inter-professional or inter-disciplinary re- 
search and thinking have begun to prove themselves as a 
valuable method of dealing with major problems of this kind. 
Such a group could be collected together, and certainly we 
should need the best men and women from these professions, 
for they would be faced with tremendous tasks. As they were 
put in touch with the real problems, and factual data were 
available, they would need to set about collecting and collat- 
ing the various pieces of relevant research and experience in 
their own fields which might suggest lines of policy to be 
followed in tackling the wider international problems of today. 
Treatment without diagnosis can never be sound, and that, 
outside the medical field, can be applied also to the task of 
dealing with a sick world. 

Through the pooling of knowledge and through research 
directed to many problems, social scientists can certainly hope 
to add something to the wisdom of statesmen. It is very proper 
that they should be modest, for they certainly do not know 
the answers; neither, however, do the statesmen and Foreign 
Offices of the world. At the moment there are many separate 
groups in the United States, particularly the Institutes for 
Russian Studies, concerned with problems relevant to this 
field and working on group-structure and dynamics and 
researching on the resolution of group-tensions and mediation. 
Similar work has been undertaken by Unesco and by institu- 
tions in this country. 

Probably none of the results to date are sufficiently clear 
to justify a statement about what could or should be done, 
but they are encouraging enough to make one believe that the 
insight gained through these various enquiries and experiments 
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could, in conjunction with the experience of the historians and 
diplomats, be of value in shaping better policy which would 
have long-term value in bringing about good human relation- 
ships in the international sphere. There is a saying in the 
fighting services in this country about new ideas that they 
pass through three stages. The first is that they are quite 
impossible. We have, thanks to our last-war leaders, now 
passed that stage. It is then said about these ideas that they 
can't be done, and then, when they have in fact gone through 
successfully, they are said to be common sense. It certainly 
is common sense that we should attempt to harness the social 
sciences and see if they can save us from the deplorable side- 
effects of the work of the natural sciences. 

Many of us, therefore, will hope that these far-sighted 
suggestions of Lord Montgomery and General Eisenhower will 
bear fruit, and that there will be established groups for the 
purpose of research, evaluation and policy-planning which 
would bring new hope, and thus “ help men to live with their 
fellows in one world.” 


“Nelson Did” 


By JOHN HILLS (Headmaster of Bradfield) 


E came into my study one afternoon just ten years 

ago, a young Sub-Lieutenant in the Wavy Navy. His 

ship had put into Harwich and he had been given a 
few days’ leave, and he was visiting his old school on his way 
to his home in the south. So I answered his questions about 
the masters whom he used to know, I told him what I could 
about his contemporaries who were fighting in the other 
services, and we discussed the prospects of the school football- 
side. Then, with a little prompting, he told me something of 
his life in the North Sea, of mines and submarines and air 
cover, of the * Scharnhorst’s ’ eleven-inch guns as she slipped up 
the Channel from Brest. Did he like his ship? Yes, he did. 
She was neither very large nor very fast, she was not very 
comfortable, but she was a ship that all sailors liked. And his 
captain? No. He had little use for his captain. He was... 
well . . . the sort of man . . . well, he wouldn't stop when a 
man fell overboard. 

This seemed too easy. Prompted no doubt by that trade- 
union spirit which brings one commanding officer hurrying to 
the defence of another, | made all the obvious excuses. The 
safety of the ship, the lives of the ship’s company, perhaps 
even the success of some important enterprise—surely all these 
must be of more importance than the life of a single sailor 
who falls overboard. As I warmed to the subject I became 
positively eloquent, at least in my own eyes. The young man 
heard me, patiently enough, and then demolished all my fine 
arguments with two words, “ Nelson did.” 

{ thought that I knew all the Nelson stories, but this was 
me. “When?” I asked, “and where did this 
happen ?” He thought that it was in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
but he had no idea when. So the North Sea and the football- 
side were forgotten, and we were soon searching the pages of 
Southey and Callender. 

Here it is. 1797, the 11th February. Nelson, in the frigate 
*Minerve,” was carrying out his orders to evacuate Corsica. 
With the late Viceroy, Sir Gilbert Elliot, a future Governor- 
General of India, as his guest and passenger, he was hurrying 
to join Sir John Jervis. And we may assume that his spirits, 
damped by the evacuation, were. steadily rising. For with 
Sir John he would get a first-rate ship, probably the “ Captain ” 
again. And Sir John would certainly bring the Spaniards to 
battle. It is true that there were two of them after him at the 
moment, and that he might well find the whole of their fleet 
barring his way somewhere west of the Straits. But these were 
everyday risks, not_worth a moment's anxiety, certainly not to 
be compared with the twin rewards, a ship of the line and a 
first-class battle against the Dons. So with a light heart he 
and his staff and Sir Gilbert sat down to dinner. 

And then it happened. “Man overboard.” At 
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once Nelson was on deck. In a few minutes a 
boat was over the side, with Lieutenant Hardy in her 
looking for the drowning man. He could not be 


found, nor could the boat, rowing furiously against the racing 
current, hope to rejoin ‘ Minerve.’ In fact she must fall a prey 
to the leading Spaniard, as Nelson must have known would 
happen. Without a moment's hesitation he shortened sail and 
dropped back to pick up Hardy. To Sir Gilbert it looked like 
suicide; destruction seemed inevitable. To Nelson, if he gave 
it a thought, it must have meant the end of all his high hopes 
of joining Sir John. He could not know that the Spaniards 
would assume that he had sighted the British fleet, and that 
they would incontinently turn tail and put back into port. But 
so they did. And * Minerve,’ passing that night through the 
Spanish fleet. duly joined the Admiral on the 13th. The next 
day Nelson, once more in the ‘ Captain,’ played a leading part 
in the victory off Cape St. Vincent. 

“ England,” said Jervis that day. “ badly needs a victory.” 
Today she has, fortunately, no need of naval victories, but she 
will always need young men, like my Sub-Lieutenant, brought 
up on the stories and trained in the traditions of her great 
captains; young men who can answer, “ Nelson did.” 

So here’s a tribute to the memory of the man who inspired 
every Englishman of his day and has inspired thousands of 
Englishmen ever since. And here’s a thought for next Tuesday, 
when Londoners, passing through his Square in daylight or 
floodlight, can see the greatest of all sea-captains, 

“ Who looketh o’er London as if “twere his own, 
As he standeth in stone, aloft and alone, 
Sailing the sky with one arm and one eye.” 


Sermons Right and Wrong 


S has been indicated already in the Spectator, the number 
of papers (over 560) received on the two subjects which 
may broadly be described as “ My message to the man 

in the pew ” and “ What I want to hear from the pulpit ” has 
made the task of adjudication more formidable than was 
expected. Two short lists have now been compiled, and the 
adjudicators, Canon Edward Carpenter, Dr. S. M. Berry and 
the Editor of this journal, will make their awards in time for the 
first of the winning papers to be published in next weck’s 
Spectator. 

Papers came from many quarters—Australia, Hong Kong, 
Germany, South Africa, as well as from all parts of the United 
Kingdom. They naturally varied considerably in interest and 
merit, those expressing the views of the men (and women) in 
the pew being the more suggestive: that could hardly be other- 
wise. Individual needs and desires were diverse—inevitably— 
but there was wide agreement on some points—notably that 
“the clerical voice ” in sermons is to be avoided at all costs 
(surely it is very rare), that read sermons are a mistake, and 
that notes should be as brief as possible, that the sermon should 
bear directly on the problems of daily life, that it should “ show 
us the Father,” that it should come from the heart of a man 
who has dedicated himself in a special sense and can reveal 
something that he has discovered, that it should guide hearers 
into a spiritual world. 

Many writers dwelt disproportionately on what they depre- 
cate in sermons rather than on what they want; some papers 
were much too brief to be of value, and one or two considerably 
exceeded the limit set. One headmistress conceived the 
happy idea of setting her sixth form to discuss the whole ques- 
tion and then write essays on it. One, by a girl of seventeen, 
which was sent as a sample, has great merits. Altogether it is 
reasonable to assume that a study of a number of these de- 
mands from the pew, if they may be so described, would be 
a valuable guide to those called on to minister from the pulpit. 
Whether means can be found to give publicity to more of them 
than can appear in the Spectator remains to be considered. 
Meanwhile, the first paper will, as stated, appear in these 
columns next week, H. W. H. 
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Pythian Pilgrimage 
By PETER BISHOP (Pembroke Co!lege, Oxford) 
HE rusty biscuit-tin contained cures and antidotes for 
dysentery, malaria, snake-bites and every tropical disease 
we might conceivably meet with in Greece. So we 
reminded ourselves, as the four of us sat huddled in the back 
of a seventeen-year-old London taxi, listening to the wind and 
rain beating on the windows and watching the rhythmic beam 
of the slowly receding lighthouse at Calais. Pythia we had 
called the taxi, after the prophetess of ancient Delphi who was 
installed only in extreme old age and who used to be seized by 
a quivering frenzy every time she performed her sacred duties. 

Suddenly Pythia stopped. The driver and the poor wretch 
who had to sit beside him, in a very small deck-chair on the 
luggage-platform, burst in from opposite doors. They were 
getting soaked, they explained; we should have to wait till the 
weather improved. They were soaked already, the rest of 
us vigorously pointed out as we squashed together to make 
room for them, and that being the case, why on earth couldn’t 
they push on, instead of making everyone else damp and miser- 
able as well? We argued the point till the rain stopped. 

A kindly farmer beyond Abbeville said we could use his 
barn for the night, and offered to dry our clothes. He was 
immensely witty about Pythia and we took his photograph the 
next morning sitting in her. All across France, Pythia was 
received kindly. The South was outspoken: “ La voiture de 
Napoléon,” they yelled merrily at us, and we horrified one old 
gentleman in Nimes by telling him all taxis in London were like 
this. At least half the Englishmen who overtook us shouted 
out “Taxi! Going to Piccadilly?” obviously delighted at 
their own fun. Most of the other half did the V sign on their 
horn. Outside Fréjus we met another old taxi and compared 
notes. “ What’s your oil-pressure ?” we asked. They said it 
fluctuated between eight and thirty. “Ours keeps at a steady 
eighty ”; and we drove off smugly towards Genoa and the 
Piraeus boat. 

Things were very different in Greece. If anything, Pythia 
was more up-to-date than most of the Greek cars, and the 
Customs were most suspicious of the rich English milords with 
their enormous Morrees. It required thirty-seven signatures 
to get Pythia out of their clutches. We had a celebration dinner 
in Corinth. Originally we had planned to cook all our meals 
ourselves but by the time we’d cooked a dozen we hit on the 
excuse of celebration dinners. Something generally happened 
by dinner-time that required celebrating. Outside the restau- 
rant Pythia had attracted an enormous crowd. “She is very 
beautiful,” a Corinthian told us. From the opulence of our car 
and the fact that we spoke English, everybody concluded that 
we were American. In Tripolis, before we set out across 
Arcadia to Olympia, we selected the cheapest café we could 
see to have a drink. “ Your country is too rich,” the pro- 
prietress hissed at us, “and my country is too poor. All 
Americans are too rich.” We explained we were English and 
that, owing to the adverse balance of trade, we also were too 
poor. She looked at us for a minute: “ Ah, English, yes, yes, 
but English is America too.” 

We had breakfast the next day in a village on Mount 
Maenalus, overlooking Tripolis. One of the crowd round 
Pythia shook his head sadly: “Olympia ? You will find the 
road is very bad, especially with your grand lux-wagon.” It 
was a polite understatement: we found the roads appalling. 
As it was, Pythia’s differential, like a swollen udder, hung 
dangerously near the ground, and an average-sized boulder com- 
bined with an average-sized rut would rip it off. However after 
ten anxious hours through the brown valleys of Arcadia and 
along barren mountain-sides, like slag-heaps, we drove into the 
Alpheus valley, past the cracked marble of the torch-stand of 
the modern Olympic games. 

We spent the next morning trying to admire the statue of 
Hermes; and having filled Pythia’s radiator with water from the 
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sacred river, we set off towards the Gulf of Corinth. Between 
Patras and Aegion workmen were mending the road. The 
whole of one side was up and at one point there was a trench, 
several inches deep, stretching right across. The driver applied 
the brakes just too late: Pythia gave an enormous jolt and the 
brakes jammed. Behind, there were two immense buses, and 
a bus and a lorry were approaching in front. It was quite 
impossible for anything to get past. But the driver of the bus 
directly behind was a man of action rather than words: he 
simply revved his engine and bulldozed Pythia briskly twenty 
yards to the side of the road, beyond the workmen’s obstruc- 
tion. We took off a back wheel, to get at its brake, and dis- 
covered a broken spring. The bus-driver passed us on his way 
back about four hours later: we could see him through his 
window, shaking with laughter. Eventually we got Pythia to 
a garage, and the spring was mended. And when we reached 
Athens she was thoroughly overhauled. 

We climbed the Acropolis one morning. If you have been 
learning Greek since the age of ten, it’s the sort of moment you 
come to dream about. However, I was quite unimpressed; I 
think it was the heat. I went up again, alone, the next day at 
sunset. It made all the difference. 

So, after two thousand years and more, Pythia set out on 
the last stage of her journey, back home to Delphi. Delphi 
really did live up to its reputation: the oracle of Apollo; the 
theatre, still in use; the beautiful, mysterious tholos whose pur- 
pose still baffles classical scholars; Zeus’s holy eagles even, which 
appeared fortunately on our right, swooping down from Parnas- 
sus, And there was a stone; just lying there at random among 
a lot of other stones; aimlessly I read the inscription: it was the 
pedestal of a statue, I gathered, to Demeter and Persephone. 
There was a long blurb about the donor and then in small letters 
at the bottom: “ Praxiteles epoiesen ”"—Praxiteles was the 
maker. 

We had often gaily speculated whether we would ever get 
Pythia to leave Delphi; but we were less gay when, in fact, she 
refused to do so. People gathered from all sides like flies round 
a sore. It turned out eventually to be only the self-starter; but 
from then on we had laboriously to crank Pythia. It took us 
two days to reach the Yugoslav border. Just north of Pharsala 
vultures were feeding on a horse. Idly they flapped a few yards 
off, watching us till we passed. Not fifty miles inside Yugo- 
slavia we were stopped at a check-point where the road ran 
beside a labour-camp. One man was standing only a few 
yards from the car. He was the typical starved prisoner one is 
accustomed to know from photographs, but there was a look in 
his eyes that a photograph fails to reproduce. Our Yugoslav 
visas were only valid for a week, so we hardly had time to stop 
anywhere. Even in Dubrovnik we only stopped to buy post- 
cards. “The natives seem friendly,” I wrote on all mine, 
together with extracts from our various polyglot conversations 
with them. Money was rapidly running out. We sold Nescafé 
and china tea at one-hundred-per-cent. profit in a village out- 
side Split; for the next two days we lived on bread and (repul- 
sive) goat’s cheese. We reached Sibenik on Sunday and went 
to Mass there: we were the youngest in the church by about 
forty years. The priest took us to his house afterwards, into a 
small dining-room. He pointed to a painting on the wall: 
“ Tintoretto,” he said, “ and Titian. . .and Titian.” The room 
was full of old masters. , 

It took two full days from the Yugoslav border to the foot of 
the Simplon. Half way down the other side the battery was 
smashed by a boulder on the edge of a hairpin bend. That was 
the end, we thought, as we sat dazed, watching the sulphuric 
acid drip fizzling down the precipice. But a cheap and compe- 
tent garage in Brig produced another. 

There was rain and a violent wind all the way through 
France, and we arrived in Dunkirk damp and cold. With our 
few remaining francs we went into a café. “Tea, coffee, cog- 
nac ? ” asked the waiter. We replied in unison: “ Tea.” 





Honourable mention and one guinea to D. Gwynne Jones of 
Oriel College, Oxford, for his description of an international 
comp in the north of Greece. 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


FTER all, why shouldn't 1? Several people have written 
to me regarding the word “ doriphore,” asking me to 
explain more exactly what I mean by this half-French, 

half-Hellenic, noun. I admit immediately that the name has 
about it a precious, esoteric, even affected, appearance and is, 
as such, irritating to decent and unpretentious people. In 
selecting the word from many possible candidates it was my 
intention to provoke rather than to assuage, to challenge rather 
than to comfort. I used the expression to designate a special 
type of pest or parasite that hangs as a louse upon the locks 
of literature. 1 needed a word descriptive of the exotic, 
un-English, origin of the animai, and one which, by its very 
sound, would suggest the tortuous persistence of its ways. I 
needed a word which, by its varied associations, would indicate 
the insensitiveness of the beast, its powers of penetration, its 
habit of feeding upon the leaves of others, its curious combina- 
tion of the barbaric with the cultured, the ruthless with the 
epicene, the pedantic with the unimaginative. 1 needed some- 
thing, moreover, to describe the philistinism of the pest, its 
destructive purposes, its crass vaunting, its inability to distin- 
guish between the letter and the spirit, its passion for rules, 
regulations and formulas. I wanted a word suggestive of the 
questing prig. If you come to think of it, no substantive in the 
English language combines, as does doriphore, all these 
intimations. Its very shape, cork-screwed and sharp, indicates 
a foreign origin and a method both elaborate and crude. By 
the entomologist it will be recognised at once as one of the 
most destructive and dangerous of all the coleoptera, since 
what insinuating beast can compare with Leptinotarsa 
decemlineata ? And I was happy to know that in the minds 
of many it was associated with a peculiarly soulless form of 
oppression. 
* « « * 

Originally, I imagined, the word was employed to designate 
the soldiers of Philip of Macedon who formed the third rank 
of the phalanx and who were armed with the sarissa, a pike 
measuring no less than nineteen feet in length. I have, I admit, 
no authority for this assumption, beyond the fact that in the 
Greek language my little word must mean the men who carried 
the long spear. These phalangist associations were welcome 
to me, since they suggested something barbaric, clumsy, 
impenetrable, and utterly ruthless; something destructive of 
the gay individuality of the Greek genius. How and when and 
why the term was transferred from the Macedonians (a wholly 
charmless race) to the Colorado beetle passes my comprehen- 
sion or my leisure for research. Perhaps some doriphore will 
write to the Spectator, pointing out how unfounded are my 
deductions, and how abysmal my ignorance. In any case the 
word “ doriphore ” is employed by the French to describe the 
chrysomelid beetle that fed upon the solanum rostratum of 
the Rocky Mountains and spread the potato-blight across the 
Atlantic. Thereafter occurred the second European war and 
the occupation of France by the Nazi forces. The French 
underground used the word “ doriphore” almost as a code- 
word to designate the occupying enemy. Here then was the 
very word I needed. Its Macedonian origin indicated the 
triumph of dull force against the amateurish methods of the City 
States. Its entomological meaning suggested a _ crude 
parasite, reared in the wild west upon a local weed, and there- 
after extending its devastating habits to deprive civilised peoples 
of a valuable food. Its application to the German occupation 
authorities indicated the reaction of a proud and sensitive race 
to the unimaginative methods employed and imposed by their 
oppressors. The Colorado beetle thus became for me the 


symbol and the eponym of a personal dislike. 
2 * * “ ~ 


The doriphore, as I have said, is the type of questing prig, 
who derives intense satisfaction from pointing out the errors 
of others. His mind is mechanical and precise; his memory 
functions with the dispiriting regularity of an electronic brain; 


his self-assertiveness is an agony to all modest men; when he 
is not busy with his cross-word puzzles, he approaches the 
works of others as something to be nibbled and consumed. It 
is not, however, the mind of the doriphore that distresses me, 
so much as his soul. Nobody need be annoyed if, in the 
quietude of his study, with his books of reference around him, 
the doriphore spends happy hours checking whether an event 
occurred on March 22nd, 1767 or on March 19th. What is 
so abominable about the doriphore is that he is unable to keep 
his accuracy to himself; without a moment’s reflection, with- 
out permitting his conceit to be checked for one instant by 
any sense of proportion, he will immediately sit down at his 
desk and write a letter to The Times Literary Supplement, 
pointing out that the Professor ought to have said March 19th 
and not March 22nd. If he were in fact the considerate 
scholar that he imagines himself to be, he would communicate 
his correction privately to the Professor, who would (or might) 
be grateful to him for his emendation. But the doriphore is 
not a person who allows his small and poisonous light to glow 
unseen; he is determined to acquire fame for superior memory 
or leisure, and off he goes vaunting in the public prints. Surely 
such a man is as despicable in his vanity, as crude in his self- 
display, as the school-boy who snubs his comrade with the 
words “ I thought everyone knew that ? ” 
f * * * 


Nobody, I trust, could have a greater reverence than ? have 
for all branches of learning; nobody could condemn with great 
acerbity all indolent or slipshod work. Yet I should be 
ashamed indeed if, on reading a work of research and erudition, 
I allowed my attention to be diverted from the magnitude of 
the theme, or the beauty of its style and composition, by a 
selfish preoccupation with misprints. The doriphore who 
notes these inaccuracies in the fly-leaf of his own books is 
committing no mortal offence; but the one who scribbles his 
comments in the margins of library books is displaying real 
moral turpitude; and the one who seeks, in his blindness, to 
enhance his own prestige by publicly displaying his own 
accuracy of detail, ought to be seized by Apollo, tied to a 
tree, and slowly flayed alive. I ask all doriphores to examine 
their own consciences. Are they positive that, in nibbling so 
ardently at the leaves, they have not forgotten the purpose or 
the succulence of the potato that rests below? Are they 
positive that the emotions of self-esteem aroused within them 
by this un-apollonian activity are creditable emotions? Are 
they positive that, in displaying to the public their own 
pedantic philistinism, they are not actuated by a desire to sug- 
gest that they are themselves superior in knowledge and pre- 
cision to those at whom they nibble ? Let them, with their 
habits of investigation analyse for a moment the quality of 
the pleasure they derive from their gluttony. How large is the 
ratio of conceit in the satisfaction they experience, as compared 
to the element of elucidation or scholarship? I ask them to 
submit themselves to this test of self-examination. Virtutem 
videant, intabescantque relicta. 

* * * ~ 


Ignorance and error are human faults and should be handled 
with tender humanity; they should not be seized upon as 
occasions for personal triumph. It is a Macedonian, a German, 
thing to do to derive pleasure from the mistakes of others or 
to be delighted when Shakespeare nods. It may be that I am 
not given to confuse Czechoslovakia with Yugoslavia, to pro- 
nounce the word “ Monaco” 
syllable, or to suppose that Byron wrote “ Oh, woman ! in our 
hours of ease.” But when I consider the croquet-lawn of my 
knowledge, as compared to the vast tundras of my ignorance, 
I am humbled into silence rather than stimulated to compose 
sharp letters to the Literary Supplement. Ignorance, as Wilde 
remarked, is a tender fruit: “ touch it, and the bloom is gone.” 
Knowledge is sacred; it should not be used for self-praise. 


with an accent on the second. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


Letter from Paris. By Dodie Smith. (Aldwych.)——Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime. By Constance Cox. (Royal Court.) 


Tue Americans of today who settle in Paris, France, may be up to 
all the tricks of Gracious Living (that toothsome speciality of the 
Cunard Company’s copy-writers), but, my goodness, how far they 
fall below the standards set by their exquisite predecessors: for 
example, the Proberts of The Reverberator, Henry James’s nouvelle— 
who were, I have no doubt, a just enough reflection of reality. For 
that reason, among others, one is not for a moment unaware of the 
rich, not to say cloying, period flavour in Miss Dodie Smith’s 
leisurely dramatisation (into three acts of three scenes each) of the 
story; a flavour which Mr. Oliver Messel strengthens tastefully 
with his many pretty versions of the basically monstrous fashions 
of the period. This is fine. It is Gracious Theatre. But when the 
elegant package has been unwrapped, layer by layer, that hard little, 
sharp-edged object which one had expected to find in the tissue- 
paper (that nugget of imaginative truth, of significance, or whatever 
one likes to call the solid vein that James would, by circuitous 
excavation, arrive at) is observed to be missing. 

The fault lies surely in the very project itself rather than in the 
execution of it; for there are subtleties which obstinately resist 
deportation from the snug decorum of a printed page to the vulgar 
glare of a painted stage (even when decorated by Mr. Messel) under 
the cruel eyes of that many-headed, hungry, impatient and unreason- 
able brute, the audience. Let us imagine that James never existed. 
Here is a new play by Dodie Smith. Mr. Dosson is a millionaire 
from Buffalo (went to work at the age of twelve, &c.), and he has 
come to do Europe with his daughters, his two ** chickens.’’ The 
younger girl, Francie, beautiful, innocent, candid, golden-hearted, 
falls in love with Gaston Probert, the wealthy, art-loving son of a 
Frenchified American, and art-loving, father. Gaston adores her 
for her ‘* innate delicacy.’’ After much hesitation his family, 
centripetal around the art-loving Mr. Probert, consents to this 
really unsuitable match. Enter a bluff New Yorker, a coarse 
journalist, who notes Francie’s sweet prattling about Gaston’s 
family and cables off a scurrilous cable to the ** Reverberator.’’ 
Disaster : disgrace. Francie could easily lie her way out, but, 
unpractised in the ways of European social comedy, refuses. The 
romance is over. But wait—Gaston and Francie meet later by 
chance in a painter’s studio, and it comes out that Francie spoke 
thus to the journalist only out of gratitude, because it was through 
him, indirectly, that she had met Gaston. How sweet, after all. 
Francie’s ‘* innate delicacy ’’ (shining through her ignorance of the 
conventions) is rekindled for Gaston. &c. 

Seeing such a new play, one would say, firmly suppressing all 
irritation, that it might do well enough as a novel. There the theme 
might have room to expand, to show itself in all aspects ; characters 
might there have that rarified air to breathe which alone can vivify 
them; the storm in the coffee-cup might there appropriately 
symbolise the sundering Atlantic. But all goes stiff in the theatre. 
Situations congeal around lumpish characters, and the mighty 
moral apparatus squeaks with hardly more subtlety than a romantic 
tale in a women’s (or ladies’) weekly. Miss Dodie Smith set herself 
a task too difficult to be much better than thankless. Miss Brenda 
Bruce, a fine actress, did much the same in tackling Francie, not 
because she is miscast—I do not think that she is—but because 
Francie is a character meant to be realised by the inward eye, not 
seen by the ordinary gross physical means. (I doubt whether a 
committee of Muses could have cast anyone else more successfully.) 
Mr. Scott McKay and Miss Maxine Audley, arnong those with 
lighter burdens, give highly creditable performances. The production 
is by Mr. Peter Glenville. 


* * * af 


Oscar Wilde’s Lord Savile is a gay aristocrat placed in an awkward 
position: he is about to marry the beautiful Miss Sybil Merton 
when a fashionable clairvoyant, Mr. Podgers, assures him that he 
will commit a murder. Well then, reasons Lord Savile, let me get 
my murder out of the way before the wedding, so that I may go to 
the altar with a clear conscience. So he tries his hand on various 
unwanted aunts and uncles, and is frustrated cruelly at every attempt. 
Miss Cox’s adaptation has splendid possibilities as farce, but it is 
described as comedy and for the most part played as such (why this 
genteel fear of farce ?). The result is quite lamentable. Perhaps 
I should have thought more highly of it if I had been able to heara 
little more of the dialogue ; but then I was sitting a few rows back, 


and I suppose one mustn’t ask too much. The only actor who seemed 
quite at home all the time was Mr. Milo Sperber, who plays the 
obliging anarchist, always ready with explosive clocks, spherical 
bombs, detonating umbrellas or whatever you fancy. To everyone 
else the farce was Greek tragedy. IAIN HAMILTON. 


CINEMA 
Limelight. (Odeon.) The Turning Point. (Plaza.) 


Mr. CHARLES CHAPLIN* has recaptured -in Limelight the magic that 
seemed to be slipping from his grasp in Monsieur Verdoux, and what 
is perhaps odd is that this magic is largely evoked by his voice, an 
instrument he has never before played in public. Here is a stranger, 
a fascinating elderly necromancer, a fatherly wizard, a white-haired, 
kindly, charming, voluble and, of course, tragic Mr. Chaplin. As 
we know, all true comedians harbour the seed of tragedy in their 
souls, but whereas in former days Mr. Chaplin’s was planted in 
humour he has now bedded it down in the novelette. For he plays the 
part of an ageing vaudeville artist who rescues a future ballerina from 
committing suicide, sets her feet on the upward path and, realising 
that her professed love can only be gratitude, goes out of her life on 
a fast descending slide. A story eminently suitable for a sob maga- 
zine, and it has, indeed, a script worthy of the worst bookstalls, yet 
both Mr. Chaplin and Miss Claire Bloom handle it with such sin- 
cerity, with such a warm sort of innocence that it seems as though 
one heard it for the first time. 

Certainly it is the first time that Mr. Chaplin has concentrated his 
powers on straightforward dramatic acting, and it is a magnificent 
tribute to his genius that he completely succeeds in making one 
forget the old Charlie. The ‘* little man ”’ is gone, but, after the 
first impact of meeting a new star, he is not missed. Indeed it is in 
the moments when his near-relative, once in a straw boater, once in 
hunting clothes and once with a viol, appears—moments which 
inevitably recall the baggy-trousered old friend—that one misses 
him least of all. Not that these sequences are not funny—Mr. 
Chaplin with his performing fleas and in his musical interlude with 
Mr. Buster Keaton is a joy—but somehow, such is the appeal of the 
sad elderly gentleman with the compelling voice, one wants to get 
back to him. To those who still look to Mr. Chaplin for nothing 
but side-splitting laughs this film may be a disappointment ; and 
yet I do not think it will be. In any event it is a notable tour de 
force, for he has not only written and directed it but also composed 
the score, which includes a concerto, a ballet and three songs—not 
strikingly original music perhaps, but plucking effectively at the 
heartstrings at the appropriate times. Save for the naive but incon- 
testable idea that life, even at its most tragic, is worth living, Mr. 
Chaplin appears to have no message, no desire to point a moral or 
preach a sermon. Hanging by his eyelashes at times on the edge 
of bathos, he invariably, with the true artist’s instinctive sense of 
balance, redeems the situation, timing his *‘ business ’’ to perfection, 
as though he were lightly mocking himself. 

Miss Bloom, looking like a tearful flower, plays her difficult part, 
that of a youthful hypochondriac, with great grace and tenderness ; 
Mr. Sydney Chaplin is unassuming, and M. André Eglevsky and 
Miss Melissa Haydn make pleasurable a ballet which, for all its 
brevity, is far too long. The film itself, I might add, runs for two- 
and-a-half hours. To all intents and purposes a one-man show, it 
proves once again that the man is unique, stamping everything he 
touches with his personal brand. Whether successful or not, Lime- 
light must gain the applause of all for being the product of Mr. 
Chaplin’s own fertile imagination, a child of his own powerfully 
individualistic creativeness. 

* a x ck 


This cannot be said of The Turning Point which, though it is 
extremely workmanlike and has some good taut situations, follows 
one of the screen’s most favoured crime-patterns, that of the reporter 
breaking up a crime syndicate on his own. The inventiveness and 
imagination shown here are by now public property. Mr. William 
Dieterle is a fine director, and he steers Mr. William Holden, Miss 
Alexis Smith and Mr. Esmond O’Brien through the mazes of cor- 
ruption with an old professional hand, and yet, in spite of many 
admirable virtues, the film has a tired look, rather as though it were 
loth to drag its feet along the familiar corpse-studded road. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 








* On page 512 Miss Graham reviews two books on Mr. Chaplin. 
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MUSIC 


Like all those, I suppose, who for one reason or another can go to 
the theatre only about once every two years, I must unconsciously 
have formed a naively glamorous idea of the dramatic critic’s life ; 
and, when I read their notices of Porgy and Bess, 1 promised myself 
wistfully that for once I too would experience these emotions that 
grip you by the throat and turn you into the street pale and shattered, 
yes, but purged also. Too long, I said to myself, have | emerged 
from the Wigmore Hall in perfect command of myself and my 
emotions, no more than a little sleepy and ifritated and fumbling 
mentally for a new epithet to suggest the quality of the latest trans- 
atlantic precision pianist or the old acquaintance whose voice would 
make a neat pattern on a seismographic chart. I was to taste 
primitive negro tragedy in a form which had stirred even my most 
blasé dramatic colleagues to the heart. 

At the Stoll Theatre I was not too surprised to find a musical- 
comedy audience which chatted through any music that might be 
played with the curtain down. I had been warned not to expect a 
great musical experience, although I understood that the music of 
Porgy and Bess had a quality and a flavour which justified my taking 
the Press tickets from my dramatic colleague. During the first act 
I quickly retrenched my musical expectations. This was a negro 
folk-opera, I reminded myself, a musical comedy perhaps, even a 
play with music, Yes, that was it, a play with music, for hadn't I 
read everywhere of its stunning dramatic impact? And, waiting 
patiently to be stunned, I had time to admire and to enjoy the charm- 
ing naturalness and vitality of the whole cast, the familiar nostalgic 
lilt of the negro tunes in their tasteful party dresses ; and also to 
reflect that, if this were indeed the only work of Gershwin’s orches- 
trated by himself, 1 for one could hardly distinguish his orchestration 
from that of the syndicates usually employed. 

There were one or two real hits, though they delighted rather than 
stunned ; the three women denying to the coroner any knowledge 
of the murder in clipped, three-part answers hurled from their 
balconies would do our own Mr. Britten credit. But I waited in 
vain for the dramatic knock-out blows and the musical ** numbers ”’ 
which, on whatever level, would remain without fail in my memory. 
Two murders, a picnic, the inevitable creeping-to-Jesus, a little mild 
white brutality, the usual disappointment of those who, crippled or 
not, engage their lives and hearts to the ** good prostitute °’—it all 
added up to what the posters call ** a colourful evening’s entertain- 
ment,’? with a strong dose of sentimentality. If such a spectacle 
can stir so profoundly those whose trade it is to visit the theatre six 
nights a week, what would their reactions be to Carmen, to Traviata 
or Tosca—the daily diet of the music critic? And feeling like the 
returned traveller of La Fontaine’s two pigeons, | rebuked myself 
for my temporary infidelity and vowed to travel no more, not even 
to /es rives prochaines in Southampton Row. 

Guido Cantelli, who is conducting the Philharmonia Orchestra in 
a series of concerts at the Festival Hall, is a disciple of Toscanini’s 
in spirit as well as in fact. His interpretation of Beethoven's Seventh 
Symphony—fast allegretto and almost jaunty trio, where the over- 
accentuation of the first beat was a val blemish—revealed some of 
the less happy of the maestro’s legacies, the occasional mannerisms 
from which even the greatest are not free. But in Ravel’s second 
Daphnis and Chloe suite the insistence on pure singing in every 
remotest cranny of the score, the broad objective vision coupled 
with the finest attention to detail, made the performance an unforget- 
table experience. As for the Bolero, perfect rhythmic and dynamic 
control produced that effect of an orgy that is also a highly organised 
work of art which makes it unique of its kind in music. 

MARTIN COOPER. 
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ART 


SOME artists—Van Gogh for example, or Blake—start with nothing 
and have to fight all the way. Others seem to start with everything. 
With what prodigious gifts is Sir Frank Brangwyn endowed ; how 
easily he strides the problems of composition, of draughtsmanship 
and technique !_ From his hand have come etchings, woodcuts and 
lithographs ; posters, tapestries, ceramics, metalwork, stained glass ; 
paintings, watercolours and vast mural decorations. With reckless 
prodigality he has poured his energies into a profusion of activities 
throughout his long life, and has now, in his 86th year, been accorded 
the honour of a retrospective exhibition at Burlington House by the 
Royal Academy—the first by a living artist ever to be held there. 

A whole generation probably needs to be reminded that thirty 
years ago Brangwyn, almost alone among artists in this country, 
commanded a world-wide reputation. After the First World War a 
Brangwyn museum was projected in Tokyo ; others were founded 
in Bruges—the city of his birth—and Orange ; he executed great 
mural schemes in Missouri and New York ; in 1924 no fewer than 
10,000 people visited his last big exhibition in London. As a young 
man he took artistic counsel from Bastien Lepage and Meunier ; 
worked for three years in William Morris’s workshops. He is 
related remotely by influence to certain art nouveau tendencies (to 
early Vuillard, say, and to Munch), to Pryde, Gordon Craig and 
Lovat Fraser. But it must have been the exotic splendour of foreign 
lands that really set his imagination aflame and produced the heroic 
vision and opulence of his mature manner. He has voyaged from 
Tunis to the Danube, Russia to South Africa, America to Japan. 
Against this panorama he has seen mankind as swept along in a 
great pageant of history. He has depicted the upheavals of war and 
earthquake, the maritime splendours of Empire and the pomp and 
circumstance of industrial civilisation. For Brangwyn, born a 
year after Kandinsky, two years before Matisse, belongs really to the 
period of Elgar. With Elgar he shares a virtuosity of technique, a 
richness of colour and tonal orchestration, and something of the 
same confident, expansive vigour. 

But do the vigour and the vision sound a little hollow when tapped ? 
Visiting the Diploma Gallery is like revisiting the romantic idealism 
of one’s youth. What a titan, one felt then, straddling the puny world 
of daubers and dabblers ! But now, to a disenchanted age with the 
stench of the ovens in its nostrils and the threat of nuclear extinction 
ahead, Brangwyn must on occasions seem over-declamatory, curiously 
unidentified with his subject, unreceptive to subtleties of observation. 
He can assemble generalisations with the ease of a Rubens, with 
the unflaggingly muscular panache of a Mestrovic, but they are apt 
to remain generalisations about something he has seen and now 
knows, rather than now sees afresh. (Note, for example, the stan- 
dardised knuckles of standardised hands.) 

There are some 470 works on view at Burlington House, with the 
emphasis on drawings and graphic work (some of the etchings are 
no bigger than postage stamps). All the original cartoons for the 
abortive House of Lords decorations are included, and some splendid 
watercolours. The animals, the bridges, the sumptuous still-lifes, 
the toiling humanity—all are here. Though he is capable of gentle 
and lyrical evocations of landscape, it is Brangwyn’s magnificent 
patterning on a large scale that stays in the mind. More often than 
not he marshals his crowds of extras, and orders his scenic effects, 
in two-dimensional layers parallel to the picture plane, but a painting 
like Marché sur la Plage (463) shows that he can manipulate 
perspective and organise in depth with mastery. 

M. H. MIDDLETON, 
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Louis Napoleon is rapidly casting his Presidential skin, and before 
many weeks he will soar into the heaven of his ambition—a full- 
blown, gorgeous, purple Emperor. The Vestiges of Creation can 
show no more astounding development than the somewhat seedy sweil 
of six years since, transformed, by the magic of baseness and cunning 
mutually acting and reacting, into the absolute sovereign of the fair 
land of France and her thirty millions of inhabitants—the unquestioned 
lord and master of life, liberty, and property, from the Alps to the 
Atlantic, from the fortresses of Belgium to the peaks of the Pyrenees. 
... And indeed, many a pettier prize has been gained at infinitely greater 
expense of human life and mere physical suffering, but never perhaps 
did conqueror or usurper stride onward to his glittering goal through 
a deeper mire of personal crime and national humiliation than has 
paved the path to his theatric throne for this Elliston of great men, 
this model of Imperial deportment, this Turvey-drop imitator of the 
first criminal of Europe. 
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every 
house is 


different 


STRANGER might wonder why no one in these neat 

streets of dark green doors has thought to challenge 

the neighbours by a bolder colour scheme. He might 

even make the mistake of supposing that the houses in Elm 

Row were all alike. But if he lived here he would quickly realise 

that it is not the colour of its front door that lends a house 
its character, but the people who live behind it. 

* * * 


OF ALL WHO DO business hereabouts it is perhaps the insurance 
man who understands best of all how diverse are the personalities 
and interests, and how varied the needs and circumstances of these 
‘average’ households. For his job has to do with the most intimate 
of family financial affairs; to carry it out faithfully he has to bring 
a very personal service to bear upon problems that are never quite 
the same in any two homes. 


* * * 


AN INDISPENSABLE feature of this service is the regular collection of 
life assurance premiums when these can most readily be paid—usually 
at intervals that match the frequency of the pay-packet. But for this 
there would be many families in this typical sireet who would almost 
certainly make no voluntary provision for the future. Among the hun- 
dred or so homes there is hardly one where no industrial assurance 
policies are held. For most of them regular personal saving depends 
essentially upon the service the insurance man brings to the door. 


In ELM Row this saving fulfils more often than not a twofold pur- 
pose. First and foremost it provides life assurance. There are few whose 
Home Service Insurance budget does not include provision for financial 
aid in the event of the breadwinner’s death. 


Tue sEconp and increasingly popular role of Home Service Insurance 
is to build up a modest reserve of capital for future use. Twenty or thirty 


Issued by the Industrial Life Offices 
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years ago the majority of industrial assurance policies taken out were 
‘whole life’ contracts. To-day most new policies are effected with the 
expectation of enjoying their benefits during life time. 


INTHE ELM Row households, as in most other homes throughout the 
country, it is the insurance agent to whom the family looks for help and 
guidance in choosing, from among the wide range of policies, the scheme 
best suited to domestic needs and means. The very regularity of his 
visits and the understanding of family problems and aspirations that he 
inevitably acquires gives him an authority as friend and confidant that 
is accepted as a matter of course in the homes at which he calls. 


IN THIS RESPECT, the agent's responsibilities as family adviser have 
widened appreciably over the past few decades. The average citizen has 
set his sights on new standards of life for himself and his family. He 
looks to his insurance policies as a means of helping to provide future 
amenities that enable him to look forward to retirement with pleasure 
rather than anxiety. Endowment assurances maturing at the critical time 
when careers have to be chosen may spell all the difference between blind 
alleys and worthwhile jobs for his children. These family plans depend 
for their fruition upon the services of the insurance man which trans- 
form thrift from a conscious effort into a habit. 


Tuts is WHERE the domestic economies practised in Elm Row touch 
upon the wider economy of the nation as a whole. For Home Service In- 
surance is long-term thrift with a purpose—a purpose which can be 
fulfilled adequately only if the saving is steady and continuous. This 
stability, a characteristic of insurance contracts, earns the industry the 
important place it occupies in our economic life. 


Home Service INSURANCE adds £50 million to the nation’s net savings 
every year. Much of this depends upon the thrift of the ‘average’ families 
who live in Elm Row and elsewhere. But it is the personal painstaking 
service of the insurance man—who knows Elm Row not by the numbers 
pn the front doors but by the people who live behind them—that makes 
this thrift effort possible. 
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Selection of Prison Officers 
Sirk,—I have not read Joan Henry's book Whe Lie In Gaol, but from 


correspondence in the Spectator, and other papers, it is apparent that 
fault has been found by the author with prison officers in Holloway. 
Mrs. Lyell charges Joan Henry with accusing by hearsay, but her 
treatment as a visiting magistrate by prison officers will be very different 
from the treatment a prisoner receives from the same officers. “ Ex- 
Prison Visitor” also writes, I from a rather idealistic point of 
view in referring to her “ hostess” and “rooms.” I have never been 
in a woman's prison, but I can assure her that in a male prison there 
is no affection whatever between prisoners and officers. There is a 
certain respect for one or two governors, who seem in the eyes of the 
prisoner to deal squarely with them (not all governors seem to do so). 
There are two governors, one of whom has risen from the ranks, who 
are definitely held in high almost all prisoners—first 
offenders and recidivists alike 

The Chairman of the Prison Commission admitted in 
dence before the Select Commission on Estimates this year that the 
present system of recruiting prison officers is far from satisfactory. 
It seems inevitable that the admission of young men of 21 without any 
worldly experience to speak of to such an occupation will lead to a 
certain amount of trouble. Confirmed prisoners do not take kindly 
to being put under the control of young men without background, 
experience or (often) much apparent character; particularly when they 
know that.these men have virtually the power of a dictator in so far 
as the prisoner has no right of appeal from the findings of the governor 
based on their evidence. Nor can he call witnesses from among other 
prisoners in support of his case. 

“ Ex-Prison Visitor ” says that there are individuals in every profession 
open to criticism, but there are few professions which give such indi- 
viduals greater scope for misbehaviour. As long as prison officers are 
recruited in the present haphazard way, the stupid, the perverse and 
the sadistic are likely to have at least three months before they are 
found to be unsuitable at their course at Wakefield. In those three 
months such men can do a lot to infuriate and exasperate prisoners, and 
can be responsible (often deliberately) for goading prisoners to acts of 
violence or indiscipline. (I do not say that there are many such men, 
but there certainly are some.) 

The danger is that in these three months men of a sadistic tempera- 
ment can learn enough to pass both their examination and the selection 
board and are confirmed in their appointment. 1 believe that, if a 
thorough investigation were made into the reasons behind cases of 
violence against officers, it would be seen that in almost every case an 
unsuitable officer has been responsible, even if another officer was 
actually attacked. 

Although I have been “ inside * I do not write maliciously—I have 
never been in front of the governor for any kind of misdemeanour— 
but state my own views and the views of many other sensible prisoners 
I enclose my name and address and ask 
Ex-PRISONER. 


feel, 


esteem by 


evi- 


as dispassionately as I can. 
your permission to sign myself.—Yours faithfully, 


Closing the Abbey 


Sir,—It was with dismay that I read in one of your recent issues that 
it was intended to close Westminster Abbey for a period of six months 
prior to the Coronation in order that platforms and galleries may be 
erected all over the interior for the accommodation of the “ privi- 
leged” to witness the Coronation ceremony. Why six months? 
Would not a week suffice ? The Abbey is a shrine visited with the 
deepest feelings by thousands of English men and women who live 
overseas and who on their rare visits to England love to make their 
devotions in that hallowed spot. To be frustrated in doing so for so 
long a period as six months is an outrage to decency and to common 
sense. 

I would be very pleased to hear that the Queen, her chief officers of 
Government and the necessary clergymen had gone down one fine 
morning to the Abbey and carried out the Sacrament of Coronation 
without all this hullabaloo of preparation, news-gossip and picture- 
taking. It should be a religious dedication, not a worldly pageant. 
The Queen is the Queen of the people, not of a clique.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN SATTERLY. 


95 Bernard Avenue, Toronto 5, Canada 


Publicity Needed 


Sir.—Mr. John Benn’s article in your September 26th issue raised 
several important issues. Unfortunately it is true that business-men 
overseas are not at present being made nearly enough aware of the 
huge range of industrial and commercial activities currently being 
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carried on in this country. As a result, credit for pioneering achieve- 
ments is liable to be lost and—perhaps worse still—important business 
missed through genuine ignorance abroad of the particular services that 
are available in Britain. 

Export merchants are a case in point here. 
ties are known in many markets, but, as it happens, these are not yet 
fully appreciated in Canada. Surely here is an opportunity for this 
important section of the business community to take concerted publicity 


af, 


Their specialised activi- 


action ? 

Many manufacturing organisations, too, could revise their ideas of 
publicity with advantage. When I was in Scotland recently, I noted 
an obvious reluctance among several leading firms to speak of the work 
they are doing, particularly on the export side. Modesty is all very 
well, but I feel it is a pity when, for example, a company who are at 
present executing a very large and important dollar contract would 
have been unwilling to publicise the fact had it not been the express 
wish of their customer that they should do so. 

Perhaps the approach of Coronation Year may induce firms, both in 
industry and commerce, to think out afresh their place in the national 
economy and resolve to take public and customers more into their 
confidence.— Yours faithfully, Puitie MarRsH, 

(Editor). 

The British Trade Journal and Export World, 

Bouverie House, 154 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


Re-establishing the Tradition 


Sir,—It happens that the bush telegraph had been unusually active 
before the opening of the Looking Forward exhibition in Whitechapel. 
That the “hares” it promised were not in fact released may certainly 
be taken as cause for congratulation as much as complaint. It is pre- 
cisely because one distrusts novelty-at-all-costs that aspects of the new 
cry for “ realism” are suspect. It has been clear for two decades that 
painters and sculptors are retreating from the excesses and extremes of 
the first thirty years of the century; a greater degree of “ realism” has 
been the only direction left in which they might react. But art is free, 
and exists at many levels. Some inventive innovators produce better 
work than some artists working within an existing tradition, and vice 
versa. It will be a sad day when the limits of art are restricted in any 
direction; that way lies the ideological symphony and the burning of 
the books. I am sure the tradition will re-establish itself during the 
second half of the century without undue prodding.—Yours faithfully, 
M. H. MIDDLETON. 
153 Sussex Gardens, Paddington, W.2. 


Eisenhower for Stevenson 


Sir,—It appears likely that General Eisenhower will win the election 
next month by a not inconsiderable margin of electoral and popular 
votes, and it seems probable that his campaign is laying the solid 
foundations for Governor Adlai Stevenson’s victory in 1956 and 1960. 
—Yours faithfully, AN AMERICAN IN BRITAIN. 


Mr. Shakespeare—Sheridan—Shaw 


Sir,—A week or so ago Strix referred to the latest theory on the much 
disputed authorship of Shakespeare's plays. Perhaps he might be 
interested in a yet later theory of my own inspired by his paragraph— 
namely that the plays of Shakespeare were written by Mr. George 
Bernard Shaw, or, conversely if you like, that the plays of G.B.S. were 
written by Shakespeare. 

It ‘all seems as clear as daylight if you examine the evidence. The 
key lies of course in Back to Methuselah. Shakespeare like Haslam 
just lived on. The burden of this secret he has revealed in dramatic 
symbolism in this play. Shaw, Shakespeare and possibly Sheridan 
were one and the same man. Once this is accepted as likely (and what 
indeed could be more likely?), there is plenty of internal evidence to 
confirm it. Who has ever treated the great Elizabethan genius with 
such affectionate patronage, such easy intimacy, on occasions with 
such almost obsessional visitation as G.B.S.? Note, too, the attitude 
towards women common to both great writers. No other dramatist 
has ever exalted the position of women so clearly and consistently as 
these two in one, or one in two. What is Sebastian beside Viola, 
Orlando beside Rosalind, or any of the male characters beside Major 
Barbara, Lady Cicily, St. Joan or Candida? Has not Beatrice the 
true Shavian touch ? 

Note, too, the attitude towards spelling adopted by each—Shakespeare, 
in his more enlightened age, actually putting into practice the simpli- 
fied form of spelling so passionately and nostalgically advocated by 
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G.B.S._ Has it never struck others that the first three leiters in the 
names of our two greatest dramatists are identical? Again the query 
as to Sheridan rises to my mind. There are hints to be found in The 
Critic, and Sheridan was undoubtedly pronounced Sharidan by his 
Irish compatriots. 

All these and many other points will be dealt with fully in my forth- 
coming treatise on the subject entitled SH2. 1 trust that Strix and 
Spectator readers will order advance copies from—Yours faithfully, 

V. K. Moore. 

Hill House, Seal Hollow Road, Sevenoaks, Kent. 


Day and Night 


Sir,—While the illuminated night-signs in Trafalgar Square are being 
subjected to such criticism, why not raise the question of the day-signs 
too? There is a particularly hidegus one on the south side of the 
square, at about second-floor height. The site belongs, rather ironically, 
to that great amenity-loving body, the London County Council, who 
derive a large annual income from its advertising possibilities —Yours 
faithfully, C. W. STOKEs. 
Purley, Surrey. 


Africans and Federation 


Sir,—Professor Macmillan in his recent article in your paper appears 
to uphold federation because (says he) Africans have everything to 
gain from it and nothing as far as he can discover to lose. I think 
it is despicable to suppress facts because they are distasteful, and to 
disparage those who might expose them with such statements as that 
they are not even capable of conceiving a non-co-operative movement 
except by some externally imposed instigation and that the best of 
them knows less of history and politics than a grammar-school child— 
though why a people should go the whole gamut of studying European 
history and politics before knowing what is good for it is not exactly 
clear. 

The disinterested humanitarian attitude would be to base one’s stand 
on the balance of one’s own pros and cons. For instance federation 
with its admitted privileges is not opposed as such, but what would 
these privileges mean to Africans if federation confined their source 
to the hands of a selfish racial fraction of the community? Yet this 
is precisely what the proposed federation scheme and the so-called 
African Affairs Board do: for the Federation Assembly the draft 
scheme allots seventeen seats to S. Rhodesia alone, eleven to N. 
Rhodesia and only six to Nyasaland. When it is realised that even in 
Nyasaland Africans are likely to obtain only two seats, the inadequacy 
of their representation is evident. But the African Affairs Board is 
even more insultingly offensive. One would have expected that in a 
body meant to protect Africans’ interests some amount of confidence 
(which at this time it is so necessary that each side should repose in 
the other) would be assumed, at least for a test period, in the ability 
of a board with an African majority to make responsible criticisms. 
Instead there will be exactly three Africans and three Europeans, and 
a president whose nationality is carefully left unspecified but who is to 
be appointed by the Governor-General or his equivalent ! 

In the face of this camouflage and prevarication is it surprising if 
the Barotse through their Urban Council pulled up the Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs. Mr. Hopkinson, when in his recent African 
tour he said, “ They ( the Queen’s Government in London’) will not 
tell you that (the scheme is acceptable) unless they believe that it is 
good for you.... They and we are sure that this scheme is good ” ? 
—Yours faithfully, M. O. CHUIOKE. 

100 Chesterfield Road, E 10. 


Arp into A.R.P. 


Sir,—Last week some elfin hand turned the French abstract decorator 

Arp into an air raid precaution, in my article Revolt against Revolt. 

Yet, a few pages further on, Arp in the company of Brancusi and Moore 

was properly spelt. It was very odd.—Yours faithfully, SyLvia SpricGe. 
29 Millbank, S.W.1. 


Wealdstone 


Sir,—Comment on such a terrible thing as the recent accident ought 
to be carefully worded. Your front-page commentator slipped into a 
regrettable phrase when he wrote, “One hundred per cent. safety on 
the railways may not be attainable but much more than ninety-nine 
per cent. can and must be achieved.” 

Actually, much more than ninety-nine per cent. is achieved. The 
number of railway-passenger journeys completed in safety is more 
like a million than a hundred for every passenger killed. It is prob- 
ably several million. 

The above does not invalidate the general sense of your comment; 
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In LANCASTER, some eighty years ago, young Samuel Fawcett 
started work as an engraver of copper rollers for printing 


designs on oilcloth. A keen photographer, he quickly devised 


his conservatory-like exposing room, he prepared the rollers 
photographically and etched them by an acid process. Later 
he began to seek a means of reproducing fine gradations of 
light and shade. In 1890, when he had developed the system 
of ink control still used today, he met Karl Klic, an inventor 
from Austria. In collaboration they set out to apply 

Samuel Fawcett’s methods to the printing of paper, and by 


throughout the world for the fineness and fidelity of its results. 
In achieving this quality, an important contribution has been 
made by the development through the years of the specialised 
gravure papers produced by the Reed Paper Group. For this 
is an organisation which has inherited from its founder, 
Albert E. Reed, a vigorous tradition of paper pioneering. 

As with gravure printings, so too with kraft, newsprint and 
other papers, the changing needs of trade and times are 
constantly anticipated. In this way the Reed Paper Group, 
with its five mills, has acquired technological experience and 
technical resources unequalled today in the many-sided 


service it can offer. 
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ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD 
THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD ° BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD 
THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. LTD 
POWELL, LANE*MANUFACTURING CO. LTD + REED FLONG LTD 
FE. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD ° REED PAPER SALES LTD 


HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.!1 






PIONEERS IN MODERN PAPER TECHNOLOGY 
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Scene reconstructed by Roy Carron 


a way of saving time and labour. Using the natural sunlight in 


1895 they had evolved the photogravure process — now known 
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but suggests that we do well to echo the appreciation occasionally 

voiced by some prominent railwayman for the watchful attention to 

duty of the day-to-day workers on the railways, both on the construc- 

tional and on the operating side.—Yours faithfully, E. PEASE. 
Guisborough. : 


Lovers of Paris 


Sir,—I and a few friends are forming the Paris Society with the aim 
of studying the charm and beauty and appreciating the infinite interest 
of Paris. May we hope for the hospitality of your columns to invite 
lovers of Paris to communicate with me as secretary ?—Yours sincerely, 
G. VAUGHAN. 
67 Roche ster Close, Blac Kheath, S.E.3. 


The Japanese 


Str,—Most people will agree with Mr. R. G. Abercrombie that harp- 
ing on the past is incompatible with the desire to ensure better inter- 
national relationships in the future; but, in giving expression to that 
admirable sentiment, Mr. Abercrombie surely provokes the very feeling 
which he wishes to still when he waxes ecstatic over Japanese loyalty 
as an ally in the First World War. 

Without being drawn jnto the revival of bitter memories, it is perhaps 
permissible to remind Mr. Abercrombie of the “ Twenty-one Demands ” 
and the refusal of the Japanese to reinforce hard-pressed allied troops 
in France without being given a quid pro quo in the shape of Malaya. 
Mr. Abercrombie might also remember that there are many families 
in this country who would resent his suggestion that the wrong-doing 
to be found on the side of Great Britain in the Second World War is 
comparable with Japanese treatment of prisoners in Manila, Singapore, 
Hongkong and, indeed, in Burma.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWIN HAWaARD. 

The. Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


Carl Nielsen Defended 


Sir.—Mr. Martin Cooper's reference to Carl Nielsen's music in the 
Spectator of the 12th September calls for comment. “I suspect,” he 
writes, “ that the Nielsen movement is the work of crypto-reactionaries 
or right-wing deviationists; and that exaggerated importance is 
attached to his music”; and, “ If the Prom programmes are to include 
such music, let us have Saint-Saéns himself, and. not a Scandinavian 
poor relation.” 

Carl Nielsen’s music, played by the Danish Radio Orchestra, was 
one of the outstanding musical events, at both the Edinburgh and 
British Festivals last year, being hailed by, among others, such promi- 
nent personalities in the musical world as Sir Malcolm Sargent and 
Ernest Newman, as a result of which a Carl Nielsen week in London is 
being arranged. Eugene Ormandy, the famous conductor of the 
Philadelphia Philharmonic Orchestra, who has been here as a guest, 
conductor of the Radio Orchestra before it sails for a prolonged tour 
in the States, is a great admirer of Carl Nielsen, and is doing everything 
possible to put him in his rightful place in the galaxy of international 
composers. Yehudi Menuhin has just made a H.M.V. recording of 
Carl Nielsen's Violin Concerto with the Radio Orchestra, and was so 
impressed that he has offered to conduct without fee some of the con- 
certs on the orchestra's tour of the U.S.A., in order to stimulate world 
interest in Danish music, which he considers it deserves. Perhaps, 
Mr. Cooper classes these diverse musical experts among the “ crypto- 
reactionaries.” Whatever one’s opinion of Carl Nielsen's music, he 
is certainly not anyone's “ poor relation.”"—Yours faithfully, 

ays 


Copenhagen. 


A Library for Delinquents 


Sirn,—We have been asked to help in the provision of books to be 
loaned to young delinquents from their probation office. They live in 
areas remote from library facilities, and books are non-existent in their 
homes. By developing a small library the probation officer can 
strengthen an official contact, while stimulating the mind and widening 
the horizon of the young people who need this help. 

They are aged eight to sixteen years. The choice of books is not 
easy, for their taste is not adult. Some of your readers who under- 
stand this problem may be able to send one or two books to us: others 
may be able to send a special donation which will be used to buy books 
direct from the publishers. All books or donations will be acknowledged, 
and we hope that readers of the Spectator will be anxious to make a 


small contribution to those who are in active contact with this 
problem.—Yours faithfully, H. C. Lawton. 
Education and Action for Leisure, 
Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


I MAY yet become a bee-keeper, having helped to move two colonies 
in their hives. Two of us staggered through a nettle-bed and across 
a very uneven potato-patch to bring the hives out of a sheltered corner 
to the car. At first I could only think of the awful consequences of 
falling and letting the root off the hive. The tall box vibrated with 
the anxiety of the bees, and my own was no less. They were safe, 
however, for we had blocked the exit with gauze. The second hive 
was tied down with cord. Its occupants were the wild devils that had 
put several people to flight before, and they are due to have their queen 
replaced so that their temper will change. We sailed through the town 
with one hive strapped on the luggage-grid and the other inside the 
car. Although I knew that we had made everything fast, I jumped 
when a small moth flew in my face. The operation was a complete 
success. By dusk the hives were re-sited some eight or nine miles from 
their original position. 


Rain at Nightfall 

The black cloud that crept over the wood prevented my seeing the 
magpies that were flitting about in the tops of the trees; and even the 
pigeon went in to cover at the first drops of rain, and was lost to 
sight. That was the moment when I should have made for home, but 
I wanted to see more birds come in to roost, and moved under some 
firs. Rain beats down through the “ holes ” in a wood, but the natural 
cover of conifer branches runs the first trickles of water away from 
the base of the tree. It is only after five or ten minutes that 
one realises how mistaken one has been im one’s impression of being 
in shelter. The wood began to sigh with the gusts of rain. At first 
two or three large drops fell down my neck. My hands became wet, 
and, when I could stand it no longer, I stumbled along the path and 
out into the open. The magpies shot up over the side of the wood 
and skimmed in to new shelter, complaining as they went. I braved 
the water-laden nettles, the rushes and the gorse, getting thoroughly 
drenched for my foolhardiness, while the rain sang in the hedges and 
swept the open fields. 


Stoats 

The most fascinating thing about a stoat is its stance. It has the 
poise of a snake about to strike. One is hardly ever close enough 
to see whether it blinks or not, but I never fail to be held by its stare, 
the set of its head, its light front and those neat little ears. Here 
are curiosity, alertness and a seeming lack of fear. When it goes in 
haste, it springs out of sight so tender-footed as to make one think the 
grass must be full of thorns. Just as suddenly it reappears to look 
again. These thoughts came to me as I watched two stoats working 
the hedge. Their living has depended for so long on making sure 
that no corner is left unexplored that their work in a warren would 
put a good ferret to shame. They do not hurry, but go in and out 
of holes, exploring cavities among roots. Rabbits, mice and even 
smaller prey are sought with a thoroughness that deserves to be 
rewarded. The pair that were in the hedge worked their way past me 
and appeared to have missed my scent, but suddenly the smaller of 
the two reared and looked at me. His companion had gone below. 
After a while, remembering his business, the small one vanished too. 


A Farmer's Enemies 

A farmer should ‘know his friends and be sure that he is destroying 
only his foes when he lifts his gun or baits his trap, but sometimes 
the evidence of a few uprooted plants, a dead chicken or a broken 
egg is enough to make him declare war on rooks, badgers, crows, 
owls, kestrels and anything else at hand without discrimination. 
Recently I was shown the toes of a kestrel that had been destroyed 
as a “ sparrow hawk,” and its destruction was justified, in the opinion 
of the man concerned, because “everyone knows a hawk will take 
anything, even young chicks.” The kill-all rule may be a safe one, but 
it is poor justice. I hope that before anyone decides to take preventive 
action against the starling as a bird suspected of being responsible for 
the spread of foot and mouth disease, he weighs in the balance the 
starling’s work on the pasture where the flocks have never done picking 
up insects and the eggs of insects that could ravage a future crop. 
Even taking into account the damage the starling does to timber, I 
think there is enough to be said in his favour to allow him to be spared. 


Potash Dressing 

The man who grows fruit for a living never neglects the ground 
round his trees. Many gardeners miss the signs of deficiency in the 
soil that shows in browning at the edges of leaves before they die 
naturally. A potash dressing just now will bring a reward when the 
next crop is ripe. IAN NIALL. 
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Civuuisen LIFE, as we know it today, based on power 
applied to the machine, is little more than 150 years old. 
As yet, less than one third of the world’s total population 
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enjoy the full benefits of electricity — the modern source In 1951, over 70° , of the output of 
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- of these backward regions are raised, political doctrines 


that threaten the free world are certain to flourish and spread. 


lo of power for industry. The great mass of mankind still live ted 
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e on a primitive grain economy and are supplied, for the THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP Was €xporte 

al most part, by village handicrafts. They use the same : ; 

n ; Pit ‘ ; THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP has been formed from a number 

‘ modes of production, the same sources of power, light and ‘ : a: ‘ : a , 

of old-established British engineering companies with a 

g heat that were used 2,000 years ago. ‘ .- , , -- . 

t . high reputation for the design and making of diesel engines 

t, and electrical generating and distribution equipment. 
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i Production has been rationalised and a world marketing 

d network developed in order to meet the world’s urgent and 

! ever-growing demand for industrial power. The group 
produces every week over 2,000 internal combustion 


engines ranging in power from 3 h.p. to nearly 3,000 h.p. 

In 1951 over 70% of this vast output was exported—mainl 
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to the backward regions of the world. The exported output 





of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP accounted for 34°, of the total 
United Kingdom exports of diesel engines and diesel 
generating sets and exceeded the total exports of similar 
plant from the United States. There are almost unlimited 


opportunities in front of THE BRUSH ABOE GROUP as it tackles 
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a C7 YY yy YY one of the world’s most pressing economic problems — the 
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supply of quickly installed and easily serviced plant that 


can be used immediately as a source of industrial power. 
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The Indian peasant crouching over his fire of dried cow 
dung; the Mexican peon shuffling along dusty tracks to his 
water hole; the Egyptian fellah trudging behind his 
water buffalo; the African tribesman squatting in his mud 
hut — these are typical of the living standards endured by 
2 out of 3 of the world’s population today. This is the 





| measure of the task before the industrial west. With a 
world population increasing at a rate of over 20,000,000 a 
: year, living standards in backward regions cannot be The Group is also helping the country’s export drive to 
the utmost of its resources through the very high propor- 


raised quickly without electrical power — power that can 


be applied to the machine. And until the living standards tion of its total output that is sold for foreign currency. 


EXPORTING POWER THAT T&E WORLD MAY BE FREE 


THE 


BRUSH ABOE 


GROUP 


Diesel engines and electric equipment for use on land and sea produced by THE BRUSH ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING CO. LTD., and ASSOCIATED BRITISH OIL ENGINES; 


MIRRLEES, BICKERTON AND DAY LTD + PETTERS LTD - J. AND H. MCLAREN LTD + THE NATIONAL GAS AND OIL ENGINE CO, LTD + HENRY MEADOWS LTD, 
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H. E. Bates 

LOVE FOR LYDIA 
** Bates at his best.... This novel is a fine emotional 
diary.’’—JOHN BeTJEMAN (Daily Telegraph). ‘** Anyone 
interested in the English language must read Mr. Bates, 
one of its outstanding masters.’’—Times Lir. Supp. 
Book Society Choice [12/6] 


Joyce Cary 
PRISONER OF GRACE 
** Makes most contemporary good novels look shallow. 
It is hard to praise adequately the understanding 
and power with which this rich full story is told.’’— 
L. A. G. STRONG (Spectator) [12/6] 


Death of a Matador 
BARNABY CONRAD 
** Dizzily exciting..°”—E. V. 
KNox (Tatler). ** A little master- 
piece of its own sort—an almost : : ; 
perfect study in unrelieved tension.’’—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S 
[10/6] 





Winston Clewes 

PEACOCKS ON THE LAWN 
** A novel of great beauty, one that arouses not only the 
reader’s curiosity but also his imagination.... Wholly 


successful.’’—RicHARD CHURCH (Jo/in o’London’s) 
[10/6] 


C. E. Vulliamy 

DON AMONG THE DEAD MEN 
** An elegantly written thriller.”"—G. W. Bisnop (Daily 
Telegraph). ** A manner that has not been equalled since 
the high days of the Chester-Belloc."-—JOHN 0’ LONDON’S. 
** Caviare to the general, it should appeal to Spectator 
readers.’’—EsTHER HOWARD (Spectator) [10/6] 
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People of the Deer 
FARLEY MOWAT 
**A new classic of ex- 
ploration.’’—RAYMOND ecg 
Mortimer (SundayTimes). “© 


* Engrossing, enthralling 
and wholly fascinating.’ —Guy Ramsey (Daily Telegraph) 


(15/-] 
In the Mink 


ANNE SCOTT-JAMES 
**Turns the fashion business inside out.’’—DatLy 
Mirror. ‘** Witty, intelligent and at times distinctly 
naughty.’’—Iris AsHLEy (Daily Mail) [12/6] 





The Year Returns 

ELIZABETH HAMILTON 
** Seeing birds plainly, naturally ; knowing them and 
writing sensitively about them are her excellent gifts. ... 
Delightful.’’—Osserver {15/-] 





October 20 








Windows for the Crown Prince 


ELIZABETH GRAY VINING 
An account of four post-war years as tutor to the Japan- 
ese Crown Prince—the story of a remarkable woman and 
a unique assignment. {15/-] 


Doris Lessing 
MARTHA QUEST 


A new novel by the brilliant young author of The Grass 
Is Singing and This Was the Old Chief’s Country. [12/6] 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 137 


Report by J. M. Cohen 


The usual prizes were offered for a translation of Théophile de Viau’s 
Ode—** Un corbeau devant moi croasse,’’ in the same metre and 


following the same rhyme scheme. 


I have given the first prize of £3 to Adrian Collins, whose poem is 
delightfully economical. One pitfall in translating from the French 
seems to be that of padding ; the meaning of the original can usually 
be transmitted in fewer syllables than the French poet has used. 
The second prize of £2 goes to H. A. C. Evans, whose poem only 
falls behind Mr. Collins’s in a few small points. 1 think, for instance, 
that he has been less successful with ‘the key rhyme of lines 7 and 10, 
and I am dubious about his cliché in line 14. Besides Mr. Kennard 
Davis, the following competitors deserve honourable mention for 
their solutions of what, for the setter, has been a very pleasant 
competition : P. A. T. O’Donnell, Nancy Gunter, Olive M. Wilson 
and Kenneth S. Kitchin. 


PRIZES 
(ADRIAN COLLINS) 


In front of me there croaks a crow ; 
A shadow falls, my eyes are dim ; 
Two weasels and two foxes skim 
Across the pathway as I go; 
My horse’s feet begin to slip ; 
My lackey falls down in a fit ; 
I hear the crackling thunder’s birth ; 
A ghost before my eyes appears ; 
The voice of Charon strikes my ears ; 
I see the centre of the earth. 
The stream is rising from the lake ; 
Up to the steeple climbs an ox, 
And blood is trickling from the rocks ; 
A she-bear couples with a snake ; 
Upon the ancient tower, up there, 
A serpent’s fangs a vulture tear ; 
A fire is burning in the ice ; 
Blackness has blotted out the sun ; 
The moon is threatening to crash down ; 
That tree has just moved from its place. 


(H. A. C. Evans) 
A raven croaks in front of me, 
A shadow wraps my eyes in gloom ; 
Two weasels and two foxes loom 
Across my pathway, silently ; 
My horse now falters in his tread, 
Down falls my lackey, like the dead ; 
I hear the crackling thunder hurled ; 
There comes an apparition drear ; 
And Charon’s summoning I hear, 
I see the centre of the worid. 
This stream is flowing to its spring ; 
Upon this steeple climbs an ox ; 
Here blood flows gushing from the rocks ; 
She-bear and asp in Venus cling ; 
High on an ancient tower, apart, 
A serpent rends a vulture’s heart ; 
Fire burns, enclosed in ice around ; 
The sun grows black as any pall ; 
I see the moon about to fall ; 
This tree has started from the ground. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 140 
Set by Limpet 


Bagpipes are being advertised in New York thus: ‘‘It’s Here, It’s 
New. Complete with blowpipe, drones, chanter, bright plaid bag and 


ribbons, this easy-to-play American bagpipe is an authentic replica of 


the Scotch instrument, but sounds mellower and sweeter.... Fasci- 
nating fun-maker for children and grown-ups at parties and family 
songfests.”’ Readers are invited to compose advertisements with 
similar appeal for any two of the following traditionally English articles: 
a London taxi-cab, a railway restaurant tea-urn, an umbrella, boiled 
cabbage (in tins), the Laws of Cricket. No advertisement should 
exceed 50 words in length. Prize £5, which may be divided. 

Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked **Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than October 29th. Results will be published in 
the Spectator of November 7th. 
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BOOKS OF 
Church Fathers 


The Fathers of the Western Church. By Robert Payne. 
21s.) 

WITHOUT the patristic writings of the first six centuries or so of our 
era, or had they been other than they were, how would apostolic 
Christianity have developed ? It is an interesting speculation, and 
one to which there is no answer. Anyhow, there it is, the extra- 
ordinary tree that sprouted from the Gospel acorn, shaped and 
watered and pruned by assiduous hands and incessantly active minds, 
and a flow of language unrivalled in any other field. Mr. Payne, in 
his lively book, complains that the Fathers are neglected by us. 
Theology is not today a popular subject, and the Church Fathers 
have perhaps slumped together with the sermons and religious 
treatises perused by our ancestors ; still, they remain in the general 
consciousness ; for good (or ill or both), they made the Church, its 
structure, its order, its creeds, its doctrines. 


Copious extracts from them abound on the pages of the Roman 
Missal and Breviary. They gave us the Vulgate (which Mr. Payne, 
a little surprisingly, calls an ‘* impeccable translation *’), the heresies 
and their so eloquent refutations (there is all too little about these in 
this book), the Trinity, the ingenious twisting of the Old Testament 
into prophecy and allegories of the New, the great shrine of liturgical 
worship which towered up in a few centuries over the life and words 
of Christ, the authoritarian hierarchy which ordered and ruled it, 
as well as a great mass of theological thinking and teaching which 
has been accepted or disputed ever since. You may neglect the 
Fathers, but you cannot escape them. They annoyed Milton as 
much as bishops and monks did, but he quoted from them con- 
tinually. Their characteristically different voices combined to form 
the voice of the church militant here on earth, didactic, metaphysical, 
philosophic, mystical, urgently moral, at times angelically poetic, 
always defining, adding, enlarging, distorting by their individual 
lights the word delivered to them. As Mr. Payne writes : 

** They added new dimensions to the original texts... . 
remembered utterance of Jesus recorded by one of the apostles 
could and did become a battleground for furious sects ; and there 

- followed, in the long, unhappy, and glorious history of Christianity, 

enormous processions of scholars and preachers only too anxious 
to interpret Jesus’s words according to their own proclivities.”’ 

Books on the patristic writings are, and have always been, many. 
On the Fathers themselves, as characters, much less has been written. 
Mr. Payne’s book balances happily between exposition of person- 
ality and precept, illustrating one by the other. ** I have attempted,”’ 
he says, ** to show the Church Fathers as dramatic characters in the 
long drama of Christianity.”” This he has done ; his Fathers stand 
out as living, vehement figures, rather larger than life; and this 
they no doubt were. The most violent is Jerome, with what Dean 
Milman called ‘‘ his almost unrivalled faculty of awakening hatred,’’ 
his snarling ill-temper, his ferocious invective rivalled only by Ter- 
tullian. As sex-ridden as a Freudian psycho-analyst, but loathing 
it, he shockingly turned the Song of Solomon into an erotic expres- 
sion of Christ’s relation to the Church, imposing this strange view on 
subsequent commentators. He was a great intellectual ; compared 
with the other great Fathers—Augustine, Ambrose, Gregory—he 
was not a great character. 

The beauty of the mind and teaching of Ambrose, and its effect on 
Augustine, are here well suggested; Augustine himself, the most 
interesting of all, must necessarily largely escape so brief a sketch ; 
he is well illustrated by extracts from his writings, and his imperious, 
sensuous, magnificent personality is vividly conveyed ; but his con- 
versations and disputations with his pupils at Cassiciacum come 
over in this rendering with the kind of forced brightness with which 
colloquial translations are apt to tinkle. Also present on these 
pages are Saints Paul, Benedict, Bernard, Francis, Justin Martyr, 
Thomas Aquinas and a rich entourage of supporting characters ; 
even for those well versed in the patristic writings, this book makes 
a lively human background to the formidable mass of theology, 
philosophy and doctrine they expound. ROSE MACAULAY. 


(Heinemann. 





In next week's ‘* Spectator "’ Michael Sadleir will review Roger 
Lancelyn Green’s ** A. E. W. Mason’’; Admiral Sir William 
James ‘* Generals and Admirals *’ by Captain John Cresswell ; and 
Dr. Glyn Daniel ** Gods, Graves and Scholars ** by C. W. Ceram. 
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Oceanic Bird 


The Fulmar. By James Fisher. (Collins. 35s.) 


JAMES FIsHER has written a remarkable book on a remarkable bird, 
and I for one have found it difficult to lay aside. An oceanic bird 
which has nested four thousand feet up amid the eternal snow and 
ice of the Arctic, a bird which has been seen winging its sure way 
over icy wastes within 300 miles of the North Pole, and has been 
seen like a ghost flying overhead in the cold-and darkness of the 
Polar winter ; a bird which crosses the Atlantic from east to west in 
its stride, and lives on the ocean out of sight of land during the most 
aay months of the year—that bird is surely worth a book to 
itself, 

The fulmar, lord of the ocean, is among the most superb fliers that 
exist, and its admirers are many and world-wide. It is a bird which 
has increased in the British Isles in a remarkable way during the past 
century. Up to the year 1878 the only British colony was on St. 
Kilda, That year Foula, west of Shetland, was colonised, and 
gradually the species spread south. Mr. Fisher does not think the 
new arrivals came from St. Kilda ; rather he believes their origin to 
have been the Faeroes, or perhaps Iceland. Whatever their origin 
(and there must be a large yearly surplus population of young on 
St. Kilda now that the St. Kildans are now no longer there to harvest 
them), these wandering fulmars are still each year forming new 
colonies in Britain. The species colonised first the mainland of 
Scotland, spreading thence, on the east side, into England, and, on 
the west side, into England, Wales and Northern Ireland and Eire. 
The fulmar, as a breeding species, has now indeed almost encircled 
the British Isles. This, for a bird which normally lays only one egg 
in the course of a year, is so remarkable that it sounds almost like a 
fairy-story. 

The increase is the more welcome because the fulmar is a beautiful 
and harmless bird, and one that can be studied without difficulty, 
since it nests not only on the lonely parts of the coast, but near towns 
and villages, and on at least one house in Scotland—Dunrobin Castle 
on the east side of Sutherland. It has also been seen to perch on 
the terraces of the Grand Hotel, Scarborough. On Dunrobin the 
problem has been to prevent the eggs and young from falling to the 
ground from the sills of the upper windows which the birds have 
used as a breeding-place, and I do not think that any young have 
been reared here. 

The observer who watches a coastal colony of fulmars soon 
realises how careful the birds are to keep to the seaward side of thei_ 
cliff and to avoid flying over the land. Yet, once this mistrust fo. 
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land has been conquered, the fulmar will sometimes choose an 
inland cliff on which to nest—witness the new colonies in North- 
umberland in the Belford district half-a-dozen miles from the sea. 
But the fulmar does not nest only on cliffs. On Eynhallow in 
Orkney, in June, 1950, I saw a fulmar’s nest and egg on very short 
heather on a gently-sloping hillside, the site being one on which it 
might have been expected to find an oyster-catcher nesting. This 
fulmar did not sit so closely as usual, but returned to her egg while 
I was standing in full view a hundred yards away. 


Both male and female fulmars share the incubation of the egg, 
which may take fifty-seven days to hatch. Mr. Roland Richter made 
an intensive study of a pair of fulmars at the Hopeman colony in 
Scotland, and found (the female was marked with black paint) that 
there were only eight ‘** change-overs’’ between June 17th and 
July 17th. This means that the two birds changed places approxi- 
mately every fourth day, and that the bird off-duty was able to travel 
a long way, but Mr. Fisher believes that the feeding-ground is 
normally, in temperate regions, within 200 miles of the nesting site. 
On the other hand, he records that in north-east Greenland and 
Franz Josef Land fulmars nest on ice-beset cliffs hundreds of miles 
from open water, and during its period ** off duty *’ the bird must 
here cover the best part of 1,000 miles in the double flight to and 
from the feeding grounds. James Fisher has come to the conclusion 
that the fulmar is a slow-maturing bird, and may not nest until it 
is five years old. This would explain why new colonies are frequented 
during the nesting season, but no eggs are laid until several years 
after the colony has been founded. He would not be surprised if 
the life of the fulmar was half a century. 


James Fisher’s book is packed full of interesting information. 
His prose is simple and clear, and the least scientific-minded of his 
readers can follow hirh easily. It is a book which will appeal to the 
young (who will enjoy the flashes of puckish humour interspersed 
with scientific facts), to the middle-aged and to the old. I can 
imagine no more suitable Christmas present to give one’s bird- 
The author has named innumerable helpers, and 
tells us at the end the secret of the charm of the book. He says: 
** | have written this book, not because I have thought it * useful ” 
to do so, but because I like fulmars and everything to do with them.”’ 

SETON GORDON. 


loving friends. 


. a . 
Two Views of Tito 
By K. Zilliacus. (Michael Joseph. 2lIs.) 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. By Bernard Newman. (Robert Hale. 18s.) 
Tue career of Josip Broz is perhaps the most interesting political 
career of this century, the man himself a symbol of the times—a 
peasant boy, half-Croat, half-Slovene, who became a skilled mechanic 


Tito of Yugoslavia. 
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working in Bohemia, Western Germany, Vienna in the years which 
led up to the first great war, and who then, as a prisoner in Russia, 
was caught up in the Bolshevik revolution. Later he refounded the 
Communist Party of Yugoslavia; then for four years led a brilliantly 
successful guerrilla war against the German occupation. After this 
he became the head of a new Communist régime in Yugoslavia, only 
to revolt—hitherto with impunity—against the domination of the 
U.S.S.R.; thereafter he attempted to work out a humaner, perhaps 
more European, form of Communism, Socialist rather than imperi- 
alist. With all this Tito combines good looks, a splendid physique, 
a sense of fun and the Pimpernel trick, politically inverted, of having 
slipped through hostile hands by being so well turned out that the 
royal Yugoslav authorities could not believe he was a Red. 

Given this theme, Mr. Zilliacus is nevertheless disappointing. 
His hero is too flawless; his political message too shrill. Certain 
obvious inaccuracies shake one’s faith in his account, of which in any 
case too considerable a portion is taken—with acknowledgments— 
either from Brigadier Maclean or from Vladimir Dedijer or from 
Tito’s own report to the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party of Yugoslavia in 1948. All those who concern themselves 
seriously with the subject of modern Yugoslavia are bound to have 
read Eastern Approaches, Dedijer’s Diary, and the 1948 report, all 
of them available in English. Of course Mr. Zilliacus has been able 
to add many pleasing details, yet on the whole one puts the book 
down with the feeling that one has not learnt very much. 


The facility with which Marxist doctrine ignores established 
facts is alarmingly well illustrated by Mr. Zilliacus’ biography of 
Tito. The doctrine, for instance, proclaims that the Western Allies 
and their enemy Hitler both supported the Fascist traitor Mihailovié 
against the Yugoslav Partisans until these latter had proved themselves 
invincible. The facts are that when Mr. Churchill became convinced 
that the Partisans were fighting the Germans more seriously than 
Mihailovié, he switched British support to Tito; it is true that the 
Americans showed more reluctance to do this. Meanwhile the 
Italians and some German officers helped the Cetniki associated 
with Mihailovic rather than the General himself. But this aroused 
Hitler’s fury. He intervened personally in the spring of 1943, 
rebuking Mussolini as on no other occasion, and insisting that the 
followers of Mihailovi¢ and the man himself must be as sternly suppres- 
sed as the Partisans. Meanwhile it was Stalin who refused to break 
with Mihailovié until the last moment. Later Mr. Zilliacus disap- 
proves of Mr. Churchill’s suspicions of Russian policy at the end of 
the war, but sympathises with Marshal Tito when similar suspicions 
come to dominate his policy. The Marshal himself seems to be 
much less afraid of British conservatives than Mr. Zilliacus is, or so 
his recent reception of Mr. Eden would suggest. 

Mr. Newman’s account of Tito’s Yugoslavia is preceded by a 
list of books *‘by the same author’’ long enough to destroy the 
confidence of the stoutest-hearted reader as to the possibility of his 
exactitude. Deliberately discursive as his book is, it none the less 
contains a good deal of accurate information and not much to mislead. 
From a historian’s point of view it seems remarkably confused, but it 
is written as a travel-book and not for historians. Of Mr. Newman’s 
book, too, those who are versed in things Yugoslav may well complain 
that he has very little to tell them which they did not know before, 
but again he would be justified in replying that they were not the 
people to whom his book was addressed. Rather he set out to 
provide the background for travellers to Yugoslavia in the sixth 
decade of this century. 

Mr. Newman is really more interested in Yugoslavia’s past than 
in Tito’s Yugoslavia ; to that extent his title is misleading. But of 
course he neither could, nor wished to, avoid the glaring evidence of 
Tito’s revolution. On the whole he feels that it is Tito who has 
succeeded and is loved, rather than the revolution which he has 
brought about. Perhaps the most striking feature of Mr. Newman’s 
book is the extent to which it illustrates Mr. Zilliacus’ insistence 
upon the liberalisation of Communism in Yugoslavia since the 
break with the Cominform. Wherever Mr. Newman went, people 
did not hesitate to express the most heterodox views to him, although 
they had mostly never met him before, and although he was an 
obvious foreigner, not like Mr. Zilliacus able to speak fluent 
Serbo-Croat. How different from Nazi Germany; how different 
from Soviet Russia. Some of the ideas now current in Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Newman remarks, *‘would cause no concern even to a Glad- 
stonian.”” Whether he says that in his slightly tedious vein of 
facetiousness or not, it is always too readily forgotten that Eastern 
Europe has to some extent been driven to dogmatic leftism without 
much liberty thanks to the illiberal practices of former régimes of 
the right Liberal aspirants were forced into the revolutionary ranks. 

ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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Sincerity and Prolixity 


My Dear Timothy. By Victor Gollancz. (Gollancz. 12s. 


ONLY on the principle that there is no excellent beauty that hath not 
‘ some strangeness in the proportion could this book, the first portion 
of an autobiographical Epistle to Timothy composed by Mr. Gollancz 
for his grandson, be judged an aesthetic success. He himself speaks 
in one place of **my strange Chinese box of a chapter.’’ Certainly, 
it is a remarkable testament. By its bulk alone the complete 
work will challenge the proper piety of a descendant, for, in 
spite of many a leap-frog into the present over the intervening years, 
Mr. Gollancz has only contrived, at the end of his first volume, to 
carry his autobiography up to 1914. More—a great deal more—is to 
come, and many a grandchild might well feel this to be a damnosa 
hereditas. 

Sincerity and prolixity make a dangerous amalgam. ‘‘One of 
the things I’ve retained from my boyhood is intellectual passion,’’ 
Mr. Gollancz notes,’’ and one of the things I’ve retained from my 
remote ancestors . . . is proselytising fury,’” Elsewhere he quotes a 
letter from one of his Oxford contemporaries, sent to him from the 
front during the First World War, in which his friend describes how 
‘I imagined for a moment that I was back in Oxford, listening to 
you declaiming in faultless English with your back to my mantel- 
piece.”” Such is the image this book projects—an Ancient Mariner 
of the intelligentsia, a man with the rather fey, rather over-heated 
look of the proselyte, rapt by an unquenchable intellectual energy 
and ready like Coleridge to stand for ever and a day spouting about 
the intricacies of his own nature and the reformation of the world. 


Mr. Gollancz has a bad fairy, Nimiety—too-muchness. The 


6d.) 


sincerity of his purpose cannot be questioned; the range, the depth of 


his self-knowledge and self-criticism are quite exceptional; but 
sufflaminandus erat. One cadenza treads on the heels of another 
(some two dozen pages are even devoted to a summary af a book by 
Margaret Mead), and the higgledy-piggledy mixture of his present 
views with those he held as a schoolboy or undergraduate is ultimately 
bemusing. Tracts for the times have got entangled with pages of 
reminiscence. The whole deck needs a re-shuffle, and some of it 
ought to go into discard, for the bees buzzing in the author’s bonnet 
now may well look, to another generation, very dusty and very dead. 

Criticism comes first because the memoirs of a phenomenon like 
**V.G.’" were bound to be, and are, fascinating, and it is impossible 
not to regret the absence of that self-control, that ordonnance, that 
gift of concision which might have shaped them into a book whose 
distinction of form matched the quality of its content. When that 
is said, the fact remains that Mr. Gollancz has laid the groundwork 
of a remarkable self-portrait. He might have taken for his title- 
page the lines of Yeats : 

**... there’s more enterprise 
In walking naked.”’ 


He has strained with an almost obsessive meticulousness to analyse 
and describe his past and present selves—in theory for his grandson, 
in fact for us, urbi et orbi. He is trying to strip himself bare, parading 
indefatigably before a mirror of words in which he peers to glimpse 
the truth about himself. 

It may be that some things are held back; there is, for example, 
perhaps too much about his volitions and heart-searchings and 
Weltschmerz and too little about the earthy qualities of practicality 
and sheer business acumen which one assumes to be present in so 
successful a publisher. But every autobiographer ignores, despises 
or is blind to some of his characteristics. Of most of his Mr. 
Gollancz is vividly aware, the weaknesses as well as the strengths. 
They are set out here with such precision of detail that the reader 
might easily feel himself something of a voyeur. But Mr. Gollancz 
neutralises that reaction by his energy and his sincerity. His 
account, for example, of the long movement of mind that carried 
him away from the intense Judaic orthodoxy of his upbringing into 
an engulfing preoccupation with the reality of Christ, and yet never 
led him to cut the cord binding him to the traditions of his race, is a 
passage it will not be easy to forget. His description of the imperfect 
sympathies between himself and his father is frank and uncom- 
promising without loss of propriety or indeed tenderness. His 
father used to say to him, **The boy’s meshuggah,’’ which Mr. 
Gollancz translates, simply, as ‘‘cracked.”’ But just before he died 
he was heard muttering to himself, ‘‘I mever knew I had such a 
wonderful son.”” When Mr. Gollancz has completed his letter, 
there will certainly be no lack of evidence on which to judge where, 

, between those poles, the truth he seeks to know about himself really 
| lies. RONALD Lewin. 
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Stepfather to Madeleine 


An Exile in Soho. By Mrs. Robert Henrey. (Dent. 16s.) 


To read Mrs. Henrey is to look into the heart and mind of a woman; 
not a woman of supreme genius or of impeccable taste, or one of 
extensive and invigorating ideas, but a woman deeply skilled in 
revealing the intricacies, pretences and anxieties of the female soul. 
Beyond any doubt she is at her best when she writes about the people 
who belong to her own world; the cooks, the dress-makers, the people 
of Montmartre or Soho. She is less happy—or at least her readers 
are—when she flits into the extravagant vulgarities of a luxury hotel, 
or when she unreels the silly chatter of convalescents in a pension, 
All this might be very well if Mrs. Henrey possessed the calm analytical 
malice of Turgenev or of Chekhov, or even the petrifying realism of 
Zola; but she has none of these things, and that is why her return, 
in this book, to the simple though intense lives of the peopie with 
whom she is really familiar can hardly fail to please those who 
appreciated The Little Madeleine. 

An Exile in Soho tells the weirdly touching story of a chef (no 
ordinary cook, and a Frenchman of course) who eventually, and 
unfortunately, married Mrs. Henrey’s mother. Much of the book is 
fiction, and very good fiction too; the filling-out and elaboration, by a 
highly skilled writer, of the chef’s history as narrated at various times 
by the chef himself. No woman can possibly understand and reveal 
the secret workings of a male mind—a providential, and indeed a 
very necessary, handicap; for any such knowledge would immediately 
crack the whole structure of human society from top to bottom, 
But if the description of Etienne Leblanc is quaintly ingenuous, the 
colour and movement of his environment are most admirably delin- 
eated. The transition from imaginative biography, the story of 
Leblanc, to the actual experiences of Mrs. Henrey (once more the 
little Madeleine) is carried out with extraordinary skill and a 
complete absence of any jolt or tension at the confluence. Mrs, 
Henrey has no need to be ashamed of belonging to what she calls 
**the more humble classes’’; it is her experience among those classes, 
among her own people, which has given her the power of describing 
with a poignant, authentic and whimsical energy of style the lives and 
thoughts of those for whom the daily round is perilous and uncertain, 
those for whom a leg of lamb is an adventure and a bottle of Chanel 
a veritable whiff of Paradise. 

The story of Leblanc’s marriage to Madeleine’s mother is told 
with many sly ironical touches; as, for example, when the chef 
declares that he is **frying the potatoes of a happy man’’ and again 
when he is employed so precariously in the making of his ** famous 
wafers.”” Madeieine’s excursion to France breaks the construction 
of the book rather awkwardly. But the climax which followed her 
return to London is a first-rate piece of narrative—the tragic humours 
of the mushroom-cellar and the humorous tragedy of the broken 
marriage. Finally we hear of Leblanc’s almost imperceptible death 
at Alba. 

A very good book, though not so good as The Little Madeleine. 

C. E. VULLIAMY, 


Little Man 


By Theodore Huff. (Cassell. 25s.) 
By Peter Cotes and Thelma Niklaus. 


Charlie Chaplin. 
The Little Fellow. 

Head. 15s.) 
Mr. CHARLES CHAPLIN is an enigma whose countless variations 
elude his chroniclers’ grasps time and again. Perhaps the greatest 
clown of all time— it is estimated that 300 million people have seen 
each of his films—egocentric, rebellious, by turns arrogant and 
humble, a perfectionist in his art and in his private life a heaven-sent 
gift to the salacious, a millionaire with a social conscience, certainly 
a genius, with his capricious temperament he never sets into a 
recognisable pattern. 

Mr. Theodore Huff has made a comprehensive study of his subject, 
leaving no channel uncharted, no depths undredged. Believing, 
and rightly, that it is principally through his films that Mr. Chaplin 
is known to millions, and believing also—how rightly one cannot 
say—that the ** little man ’’ is an extenuation of his true self, the 
author has written detailed synopses of all of Mr. Chaplin’s best- 
remembered films from the Keystone comedies to Monsieur Verdoux. 
This attempt to analyse the inexhaustible imagination which his 
hero brings to the service of his art is not wholly successful. Though 
the comedian’s ideologies, his views on what does or does not consti- 
tute comedy and his techniques are made plain, for anyone but a 
specialist these synopses make indifferent reading. Visual humour 


(Bodley 
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The new international 


quarterly magazine M E N 

PERSPECTIVES 5 

is now available i) A T A R M Ss, 
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The contents of Number 1 include: 














I Decline to Accept the End of Man — William Faulkner A Novel of Military Life 
Ben Shahn: Painter of America Selden Rodman F h , 

7” 
On a Painting by Van Gogh Meyer Schapiro - 


| The Immigrant in American Politics Oscar Handlin E V E L Y N WA U G H 


The Destruction of Tenochtitlan William Carlos Williams 
Goethe and World Literature Thornton Wilder : : 
’ : . Shrewdly observed, highly polished... 
The Music of Aaron Copland Arthur Berger profoundly moving and richly comic.”’ 

GERARD HOPKINS (Time and Tide) 


Rice He nry Steiner 
Comedy Entombed William Carlos Williams ie Contains something better than he has ever 
ate" | given us before: the character of Apthorpe, a 
America s Romance with Practicality Jacques Barzun comic invention full of poetry. Apthorpe is 
Poetry wonderful.’’ EDWIN MUIR (Observer) 
Book Reviews “*Exceedingly funny.”’ PETER QUENNELL (Daily Mail) 
oe **Made me roar wi é ‘te 
Illustrated 9” x6 2s. 6d. fade me roar with laughter 
ARTHUR CALDER-MARSHALL (2.B.C. Review) 
British Publishers ‘“Very amusing.’’ PUNCH 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD. 
go Great Russell Strect, London, W.C.1 CHAPMAN & HALL 
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is not easily translated into words, and funny situations depending 
so much, for all their symbolism, on slapstick have, whether one has 
seen the film or not, a curiously depressing effect. Perhaps un- 
reasonably, it is nicer to believe that Mr. Chaplin’s follies are spon- 
taneous rather than contrived, and their magic is considerably dissi- 
pated by a view of the wheels going round. 

The human side of the story Mr. Huff relates with commendable 
objectivity as he traces Mr. Chaplin’s life from its desperate child- 
hood to its present apparent felicity along a path strewn with an 
amalgam of roses and thorns. Never has there been such a meteoric 
rise to stardom, and never has a star cared less for the social amenities 
of his firmament. Although he has met hundreds of notable people, 
crowned heads, intellectuals, artists, political leaders and the élite of 
the beau monde, he has also failed, through a sudden change of mood, 
to meet many more. A self-confessed citizen of the world, he dis- 
dains its rules; individualistic to a fanatical degree he has made 
many enemies. For his left-wing sympathies, his matrimonial 
failures—though these were not more resounding than others in 
Hollywood—his refusal to become an American and his harsh verdicts 
on the film-industry he has been violently reviled, bitterly persecuted. 
Since he has not cared to deny, refute or explain, the legends have 
grown like weeds about his person. 

Mr. Huff draws the outline of a lonely man who, having failed in 
his human relationships to find understanding, is neither shaken nor 
influenced by human opinion. To himself therefore he is always 
true and has changed little in his lifetime, even his genius, which 
flowered overnight, neither waxing nor waning with the years. 
And yet, it seems, no man can know him. His exuberant zest for 
living is matched by bouts of melancholy ; his moods, artistic, 
amorous or political, are unpredictable, and neither his friends nor 
Mr. Huff have been able to unravel the paradox. As Mr. Huff says, 
** each finds in Chaplin what he brings to him.*’ He himself has 
brought every fact and figure, every anecdote and criticism, every 
scrap of information on which he can lay hands. Aided by over a 
hundred photographs and an appendix containing biographical 
sketches of those professionally connected with Mr. Chaplin, as 
well as an extra index to his films, he has compiled a history which 
should keep both students and enquirers happy for years. 

Should they, however, wish for a less detailed, less chatty but 
considerably better written work on the master, there is a reprint of 
The Little Fellow by Mr. Peter Cotes and Miss Thelma Niklaus. 
Though it also contains film-synopses, these, as well as the writing 
which goes before them, are critical rather than descriptive, discur- 
sive rather than intimate. The genius emerging, his artistic develop- 
ment, achievements and defeats are studied fully and with becoming 
reverence, Chaplin’s private life being valued more for its influence 
on his creative work than for its human interest. The thread of his 
essential loneliness runs through this book as it does throygh Mr. 
Huff’s, but here there is a more comforting awareness of ouf appre- 
ciation for his unique gift to the world. Lonely he may be, ever 
seeking the unattainable down an endless road, but delight, rapture, 
love and enough laughter to rend the skies go with him. 

VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 








ERNST KRETSCHMER 
A Text-book of Medical Psychology 7] 


Translated from the roth German edition 
by E. B. STRAUSS, M.A., D.M., F.R.C.P. 
Demy 8vo. Illus. 365 pp. 30s. 
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ROGER FRY Cézanne 


A reprint of a lucid and penctrating analysis 
of the painter’s achievement. 


54 reproductions Cr. gto. 96 pp. 15s. 
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Fiction 
A Thorn in the Heart. By T. O. Beachcroft. (Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
Love for Lydia. By H. E. Bates. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 
Jabadao. By Anne de Tourville. (Britannicus Liber. 10s. 6d.) 
Return to Ithaca. By Eyvind Johnson. (Thames and Hudson. 25s.) 


IF the course of true love never did run smooth, at least it did once 
look as if it might. As Odysseus struggled on his way to Penelope, 
it was only the gods who held him back, and they might have 
relented in less than twenty years. In Georgian England it was 
mainly bad luck that separated Tom Jones from his Sophia, and his 
luck might have changed in less than two hundred chapters. But 
now, in the twentieth century, when we have gone so far towards 
clearing the course of gods and mischance, the prospects look 
gloomier than they ever did. The trouble, we discover, the delays, 
the retreats, the detours, are to be traced to the hearts of the runners, 
where they are less easily combated than as obstacles outside in the 
broad daylight of the course. 

Mr. Beachcroft bares the hearts of both his lovers to us in their 
childhood, and we see a thorn go into one while a process of disrup- 
tion attacks the other. These catastrophes, which are either not 
noticed or not recognised as catastrophes by the parents, lie in wait 
to distort and bedevil their love-relationships when they grow up. 
Mr. Beachcroft is much too considerable an artist to let this frame- 
work show itself. The childhood scenes, which make up the first 
third of A Thorn in the Heart, have that bewildering richness and 
variety which make it quite impossible in real life to prophesy what 
will come out of the muddle. The story is deeply exciting, illumin- 
ated by that brilliance of emotion which only a major talent can 
impart. But thereafter, when Mr. Bzachcroft faces the adult conse- 
quences of his two childhoods, he holds us less powerfully, and there 
are times when he seems to move too slowly. 

It may be that Mr. Beachcroft’s failure with the latter part of his 
novel has no wider significance than a Homeric nod ; or alternatively 
it may lead us to an essential problem in the twentieth-century novel. 
For if chance and the gods have been turned off the course of true 
love, and if the only difficulties to be contended with are laid down 
immutably in childhood at the beginning of the story, what thrill can 
be left to sustain our interest to the end? I am not sure that Mr. 
Beachcroft gives any very convincing answer. 

If Mr. Bates shows himself more professional in Love for Lydia, 
it is not Because there is more integrity in his approach. It is rather 
as if he had weighed up the attractiveness of his talents, the tastes of 
his audience, and arrived at some kind of balance between the two, 
while uneasily aware of a third party whose demands were too faint 
to make themselves clearly heard. We are rewarded with exquisite 
scenes from the Midland countryside, with as many twists and turns 
in a love-story as the eighteenth century could provide, and with a 
somewhat perfunctory attempt to derive these events from the 
character of his heroine. But since Mr. Bates gives priority to his 
settings and the turns of his plot, it is not surprising that his heroine 
seems to lack an independent life of her own. Lydia moves, as it 
were, under orders, and when Mr. Bates is not actually posing her 
she subsides like an empty pillow-case. 

Jabadao is a Breton love-story, and its deeply provincial setting 
allows the author to take us naturally and without strain into a world 
of magic and superstition where values are as simplified as in Grimm 
or Andersen. We are back under special licence on the territory 
where the love of good men and women has only to surmount the 
obstacles which evil puts in its way. They are enormous obstacles, 
but only because the strength of the lovers is equal to them. To 
most readers of novels Jabadao will seem as refreshing as a trip to 
a country where M. Sartre has not yet been heard of. 

To describe a book as ‘* the Odyssey retold as a modern novel ”’ 
is surely a sign of surprising naiveté in an author whom his publishers 
describe as *‘one of the greatest—some say the greatest—living writer 
in Scandinavia.’’ Mr. Eyvind Johnson settles down to his task 
like an overgrown schoolboy, believing that some kind of sanctity 
resides in the general outline of.the story, but that elaboration is 
needed to make it convincing in places, while in others the chance 
should not be overlooked of drawing parallels with modern politics. 
The main weight of the plot is transferred from the adventures of 
Odysseus to the campaign of the suitors on Ithaca, **the Progressives,” 
who meet an ugly but comparatively unexciting end owing to the 
omission—perhaps for semi-hygienic reasons—of the avenging Athene. 
It is clear that Mr. Johnson is more certain about his own talents than 
those of Homer. Return to Ithaca is priced at 25s. and is a monu- 
ment of the kind that the Parthenon would be when rebuilt as a 
cinema. TANGYE LEAN. 
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How much horse power in a raincloud? \ 
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There is more energy in a raincloud than in an atomic bomb ~—"; 





—and one day we may know how to tap it: there is 
inexhaustible power in the tides, and people have ; 
envisaged a time when a i il ail 
we may use so much we 

of it as to alter the orbit of the moon. ... Perhaps the windmill will stage a comeback, lifted on an aluminium 

tower to a height of a thousand feet or more. And what of solar radiation? . . . Or will cheap power from 
atomic fuels outdistance all the rest? Who knows? ... But one thing is certain—whether the power station of 
tomorrow be a forest of steel masts or an atomic reactor buried in a concrete hill, it will owe something to TI. 


Not in components alone, but in the practical devices that take shape when TI specialists are called in. 


@ Tl’s FIFTY-ONE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD® 


* Precision tubes— tubular components— wrought aluminium—bicycles—electrical equipment and appliances—high pressure 
cylinders— mechanical handling—metal sections—bus body-skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 (TRAFALGAR 5633) 
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behalf of disabled women whose lot it was Past Against Future in Malaya 
founded to relieve. A. D. C. PETERSON 
Our work is to provide a Christian 
Home where they may live and a work- - The Sudan Question 
shop where they may be trained. 4 
} Our very existence entirely depends GEORGE BREDIN 
luntar ributi h , 
ences ae sina The Defence of Democracy in Italy 
Many of our disabled women have been GIORGIO BORSA 
trained in artificial flower making for ; . : 
‘ which they receive standard rates of pay The Life Cycle in America 
and thus have the satisfaction of partially MAX LERNER 
supporting themselves. But further help is 
essential. Help is also needed to maintain A Man-Made World: Philistine Victory 
our Girls Home at Westerham and our ROBERT FURNEAUX JORDAN 
Babies Home at Cudham. 
Please send your gift, however small to the Treasurer, Fabian Essays, Old and New 


CANON VY. A. DEMANT 
The People of India 
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Shorter 


The Supernatural in Fiction. By Peter 


Penzoldt. (Peter Nevill. 21s.) 
Tuts survey of English ‘‘ weird fiction’’ is 
apparently a pioneer work in this country. 
Originally a Geneva Ph.D. thesis, it bears 
many marks of its provenance: the wearisome 
apparatus of notes, the bibliography with 
its unpublished dissertations and ** unidenti- 
fied newspaper clipping,’’ the delight in 
classifying and tracing influences. (°‘Fin- 
ally Le Fanu was the inventor of . . . the 
disembodied hand.’’) Yet for all its 
painstaking air, it is avowedly far from 
exhaustive. Conspicuous omissions, apart 
from an index, are Poe and Wilde, excluded 
on the most inadequate grounds, and 
Conrad and Forster, passed silently by; 
while Henry James is represented only by 
The Turn of the Screw, which is compared, 
unfavourably, with de la Mare’s admittedly 
admirable Out of the Deep. The author’s 
own attitude to the supernatural seems to 
be one of scepticism tempered by an 
obliging willingness to suspend disbelief, 
though the chapter on Algernon Blackwood 
suggests a certain ambivalence; this is 
reflected elsewhere in praise of the super- 
natural story, both as helping to eliminate 
superstition, and as dealing with ‘‘realities 
deeper and more ancient than those appa- 
rent.”’ The best sections are those in which, 
perhaps forgetting his disclaimer about 
trying to ‘‘explain literature by psycho- 
analysis,’’ and drawing freely on Freud and 
Jung, Dr. Penzoldt illuminates the origins 
of various superstitions, or offers detailed 
interpretative analysis of individual stories. 
The sections on Kipling’s They, Arthur 
Machen and de la Mare are distinctly good, 


Noti 

and mitigate the impression of naive inepti- 

tude and inadequate standards left by much 

of the more general critical comment. 
G. W. S. 


Everyman’s Thesaurus of English Words 
and Phrases. Revised from Peter Roget 
by D. C. Browning. (Dent. 12s. 6d.) 

Brewer's Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. 
Completely revised, enlarged and reset. 
(Cassell. 25s.) 

A sounp work of reference can never be 

superseded. Roget, after a hundred years 

of life, remains indispensable, if not to the 
imaginative writer, at least to his more 
pedestrian brother, at a loss for a word; 
and Brewer remains the best of good com- 
panions to the reader who is not prepared 
to let every half-obscure reference pass him 
by, to the man who insists on knowing 

who Janus was (or is), the connection of a 

Jerusalem artichoke with the Holy Land, 

or the origin of a public-house name. It isa 

book that one picks up for a purpose—and 
forgets one’s purpose as one turns from one 
entry to another. Roget, however, is a more 
serious aid to literacy. Without it the 


writer is always left with the suspicion that ° 


there is a far_ better word lurking at the 
back of his mind than the one he is about to 
use; without it the translator fears he may 
miss the precise shade of meaning that will 
best convey the force of a foreign phrase. 
Both books are reproduced on their old 
plan. Roget now includes many technical 
terms, quite a few Americanisms and a bit 
of Scots, which were missing from earlier 
editions; Brewer has added a selection from 
the jargon of two world wars, of the games- 


1952 


field, the air-field and the psycho-analysts’ 
consulting room. Both are generous in 
their ration of novelties, and sparing in 


their omissions of the obsolete but 

picturesque. J. M.C. 

The Quest Forlorn. By C. H. Hartmann, 
(Heinemann. 18s.) 


IN this vivid and balanced_account of the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, Mr. Hartmann has 
allowed himself a holiday from serious 
research. His book is based entirely on pub- 
lished material, and, although his conclusions 
are in some respects uncritical, the result is 
extremely readable and exciting. The 
author is clear that the rising was foredoomed 
to failure, and that even if the Young 
Pretender had advanced from Derby to 
London, or had won instead of lost the 
Battle of Culloden, the outcome would 
have been the same. England was apathetic 
or hostile, and only a crushing defeat of the 
British fleet, which was impossible, or a 
politically-inspired naval mutiny, could 
have given victory to the Jacobite cause. 
Mr. Hartmann is well aware of the import- 
ance of French sources. The only signifi- 
cant authority he has failed to consult is Sir 
James Fergusson’s account of Argyll in the 
Forty-Five which must have appeared too 
late last year for his purpose. It might have 
saved Mr. Hartmann from neglecting some- 
what unduly the course of events in the 
West Highlands, and it would almost cer- 
tainly have caused him to say more about 
the part played by Major-General John 
Campbell. Subject to this, and to a few 
points of detail, this book is a distinguished 
essay in the art of historical popularisation. 
The notes are admirable and unobtrusive, 
and the bibliography is of real value. P. M. 


COMPANY MEETING 








Group Trading Profit 
Less: Depreciation, Auditors’ 


Group Net Profit—before Taxation 
Less : Taxation as ws 
Group Net Profit—after Taxation 


Appropriated as follows : 
Written off goodwill, etc. 


Preference Dividends, net 
Ordinary Dividends, net 


Preference Stockholders 
Issued Capital. . 


Capital covered by net assets 


Ordinary Stockholders 
Issued Capital (as increased by 100% 





THE GREAT UNIVERSAL STORES 
ANOTHER RECORD YEAR 


The Thirty-fourth Annual General Meeting was held on the 15th October, 1952. 
and Accounts were unanimously adopted. 


Remuneration, 
Outside Shareholders of Subsidiaries, etc. .. 


Transfer to Reserves and increase in "Profit ‘and Loss Account balance 


Dividend covered by net earnings after tax 


Bonus Issue on 21st May, 1952 


Rate of Dividend paid on present Capital .. ve e aa 25% p.a. 
Rate earned on present Capital - oe 207% 
Net Assets attributable to each 5s. Ordins ary Stock U nit 35s. 10d. 
Group Net Current Assets £21,542,261 
Comparative Group Trading Profits 
1948 1949 50 1951 1952 
£2,928,448 £4,576,290 £5,896,913 £8,161,150 £10,007,555 


LTD. 


The Report 


Year Ended 
31-3-'52 
£ 
ee a6 10,007,555 
Interests of 


1,648,514 


8,359,041 
5,365,365 


“£2, 993,676 


———E 


Interest paid, 


166,050 
2,414,842 
ee 58,931 
ee 353,853 

£2,993,676 


« ——- 


£2,250,000 
50 times 
9} times 


———— 


£2,696,026 








LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 
CROP EXCEEDS ESTIMATE 


THe 54th annual general meeting of The 
Lethenty Tea Estates Association, Limited, 
was held on October 15th in London, Mr. 
E. G. Estall presiding in the absence through 
illness of the chairman, Mr. W. H. Cooke. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

Against an estimated crop of 660,000 Ibs. 
a crop of 765,070 lbs. of made tea was har~+ 
vested. This crop was equal to a yield of 
721 Ibs. per acre and was over 77,000 Ibs. 
more than secured jn 1950. 

Approximately 24 per cent. of the crop was 
delivered to the Tea Commissioner, 25 per 
cent. shipped to London and the balance sold 
on the Estate, the whole crop realising an 
average price of 41.17d. per Ib. 

It is satisfactory to record that the Super- 
intendent reports that on the whole the 
Labour Force worked well and gave little 
trouble. During the year the minimum daily 
wage payable to labourers was maintained at 
110 cents for men, 90 for women and 65 
for children. The cost of Dearness Allowance 
was equivalent to no less than Cts. 31.19 or 
5.6l1d. per lb. Whilst the price realised was 
over 7d. per Ib. better than in 1950, and 
Estate cost of production only increased by 
ld. per |b., to this latter figure must be added 
Ceylon Export Duty and Cess 7d. per Ib., and 
Freight, Whartage and Selling Expenses a 
further 4d. per Ib. The profit for the year 
is £11,977. Your directors recommend a final 
distribution of 5 per cent., making 10 per 
cent. for the year. The current year’s crop 
is estimated at 700,000 Ibs. to cost 27.30d. 
per Ib. To the end of August 522,260 Ibs. 
have been secured as compared with 511,280 
Ibs. for the same period in 1951. The report 
was adopted. 
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ODEON THEATRES AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


PROGRESS FULLY MAINTAINED 


GROUP RESULTS 


THE fifteenth annual general meeting of 
Odeon Theatres, Ltd.. and the annual meet- 
ing of its subsidiary companies, British and 
Dominions Film Corporation, Ltd., Gaumont- 
British Picture Corporation, Ltd., Odeon 
Associated Theatres, Ltd., and Odeon Pro- 
perties, Ltd, were held on October 10th 
J. Arthur Rank, D.L., J.P., the chairman, 
presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment which was circulated with the report 
and accounts: 

In my last statement dealing with the group 
accounts for the fifty-two weeks ended June 
23rd, 1951, 1 was able to report good progress 
in the financial rehabilitation of the group. 

I am very happy to present to you this 
year accounts which show that this progress 
has been fully maintained. From these 
accounts you will see that our financial posi- 


tion and profit-earning ability have been 
markedly improved. 
You will recall that at June, 1949, our 


financial position was severely strained as a 
result of the reverses suffered in the large- 
scale production of British films. 

The two following years were fully occu- 
pied in dealing with the many problems which 
arose from this cause. 

During this period, under the guidance of 
the managing director, Mr. John Davis, the 
organisation of the group was closely 
examined with a view to reducing administra- 
tion expenses, improving the efficiency of 
our operation and raising the enthusiasm and 
morale of the personnel. 

The results for the year under review, 
namely for the fifty-three weeks ended June 
28th, 1952, demonstrate the beneficial effects 
of this policy. 

The trading results for the period show a 
marked improvement over the previous one 
and in fact are an all-time record in the his- 
tory of.the group as now constituted. At the 
same time, we have been successful in effect- 
ing further substantial reductions in the 
funded and unfunded indebtedness of the 
group. 

ODEON THEATRES LID. 

Consolidated Balance - Sheet Revenue 
reserves show a substantial increase of 
£1,045.954 and now amount to £1,421.645, 

Loan capital, including mortgages, deben- 
tures and secured notes at £16,733,443 shows 
an aggregate reduction of £1,911,275 when 
compared with £18,644,718 last year. 

I am also glad to record that the first and 
second secured notes of British Optical and 
Precision Engineers Lid... amounting to 
£1,750,000, which fell due for repayment 
either at December 31st, 1952, or 1954, were 
the subject of a funding operation which was 
completed in 1952. 

Bank Loans and 
June 23rd, 1951, and June 28th, 1952, the 
bank indebtedness of the group has been 
reduced by a further £2,437,008 and now 
amounts to £6,776,738. Thus compared with 
the position at June 25th, 1949, a total reduc- 
tion of approximately £9,500,000 has been 
made. 

Film Productions. 
productions including the 


Overdrafts.—Between 


The stock value of film 
substandard film 











library at June 28th, 1952, amounted to 
£2,996,779. 

A year ago it was necesssary to make pro- 
vision for losses on unreleased films. I am 
happy to say that at June 28th, 1952. we 
have not considered such a provision 
necessary. 

Consolidated Trading Profits—less losses, 
subject to depreciation, interest, &c., amounted 
to £6,397,278 for the year, as compared with 
£5,125,230 for 1950-51. This marked 
improvement is principally due to the fact 
that net losses on film production and 
distribution (before depreciation) amounted 
only to £25,094 in the year under review, as 
against £1,182,099 in 1950-51. 

After deducting £925,359 (1951, £921,876) 
for outside shareholders’ interest, the profit 
attributable to Odeon Theatres, Ltd., is 
£834,620, as compared with £138,227 in the 
previous year. 

GAUMONT-BRITISH PICTURE 
CORPORATION LTD. 

The financial position of this group shows 

a substantial improvement. 


BRITISH AND DOMINIONS FILM 
CORPORATION LTD. 

Revenue reserves have been increased by 
£98.608 to £867,088, as compared with 
£768,480 last year. 

NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 

1 have referred in previous years to the 
support which our bankers have given during 
our difficult years and the happy relationship 
which we have had with them. It has given 
me considerable satisfaction to see the amount 
by which we have reduced our bank indebted- 
ness during the last three years—thus proving 
that the confidence which the bank placed in 


your company and iis management was 
justified. 
FILM PRODUCTION 
It has been said in some quarters that 


owing to the financial problems with which 
the country is faced the importation of 
foreign films should be reduced and the out- 
put of British films increased and that if 
necessary this position should be achieved by 
legislation. 1 do not subscribe to this view, 
and am surprised that it should be put for- 
ward as a practical proposition in view of the 
unfortunate experience which the industry 
suffered as a result of such a policy in 
1948-49. 

I believe that the British production indus- 
try will expand slowly, surely and economi- 
cally if it is allowed to develop its creative 
talent without political interference. 

1 am convinced that the basic factor which 
must always control the volume of British 
film production is the availability of creative 
talent. 

rHE EADY FUND 
| referred last year to the extension of the 


Eady Fund for a period of three years to 
August 5th, 1954, and expressed the view 


that such an extension would assist in solv- 
ing the immediate film production problems. 
I believe that, by and large, it has done this. 

I think that afl those who understand the 
problems of the industry are now satisfied 
that while entertainment tax is maintained at 


AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


its present level the British production 
industry cannot persist on a sound and 
economic basis without some financial support 
similar to the Eady scheme. 

I envisage that unless arrangements have 

been completed by the spring of 1953 for an 
extension of the Eady scheme, the present 
level of production will commence to fall, and 
wT ae cain 1953, will be coming to a stand- 
still. 
_ It would be a tragedy if, owing to delay 
in dealing with the extension of the Eady 
scheme, all the work which producers as a 
whole have done to put their house in order 
should be disrupted and lost. 

In so far as this group is concerned, we 
Shall materially curtail film production in 
August, 1953, unless we know that the produc- 
tion side of the industry will be receiving 
support under a proper scheme after August, 
1954. This policy is essential in the share- 
holders’ interests. 

ENTERTAINMENT TAX 

In the 546 theatres operated by this group 
the public paid during the year under review 
£30,018,278 by way of admission prices and 
of this total no less than £11,808,831 was 
drained off as entertainment tax representing 
7s. 10d. of every £1 taken at the box office, 
or 39 per cent, of total paid admissions. We 
suffered a decrease of 3.16 per cent. in the 
number of admissions as compared with 
1951, but, despite this, paid in entertainment 
tax an increase of 10.52 per cent., or over 
£1 million, an absurd and unhealthy position. 
1 consider that the industry is entitled to tax 
relief and that if this were granted the 
Treasury as well as the industry would gain 
by the maintenance or increase in box office 
attendances. 


MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 

I have referred to the refinancing of British 
Optical and Precision Engineers Ltd., a most 
important financial operation and one which 
has done much to stabilise the affairs of this 
company and jts manufacturing subsidiaries. 

The results for the year ended Decem- 
ber 29th, 1951, showed a profit before tax 
of £515,641 being an improvement of £321,760 
as compared with the previous year. 

One-third of the turnover for the year 
ended December 29th, 1951, was secured in 
the export markets. 

THE FUTURE 

Our major financial difficulties have now 
been overcome. The personnel and organi- 
sation of the group are in first-class order. 
We face the future with a measure of confi- 
dence jn the knowledge that if the cinema 
industry is given reasonable conditions in 
which to operate we shall maintain our 
important position in it, and I hope to be able 
to present satisfactory trading results to our 
shareholders. 

At the meetings of Odeon Theatres Ltd., 
and its Subsidiary Companies the reports 
and accounts were adopted. 

vote of thanks warmly congratulating 
the Chairman, Deputy Chairman, and their 
colleagues on the remarkable recovery shown 
in the accounts was proposed by a share- 
holder and carried unanimously. 








FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


Tue City has been favourably impressed by 
the outcome of the Chancellor’s funding 
position, but not to the point at which it is 
prepared to hoist Stock Exchange prices. 
So far as can be judged, Mr. Butler will have 
a modest margin in hand after covering the 
two maturing loans with which to reduce 
Treasury Bills, and the banks will not need 
to sell gilt-edged securities to maintain their 
liquid positions. That is all to the good but 


it still leaves Mr. Butler with plenty of 


hurdles to surmount. The September export 
figures, although not so depressing as had 
been feared, were not good and the Exchequer 
position is still deteriorating. Buyers should 
continue to tread warily. 


British Celanese Problems 

Investors seeking guidance as to the 
recovery prospects of the rayon industry will 
find a balanced survey in Mr. G. H. 
Whigham’s statement accompanying the 
full accounts of British Celanese. Referring 
to current trading he says that there are 
definite signs of improvement, especially in 
the home trade and on the yarn export side. 


Accumulated stocks are being worked off 


and idle machinery is gradually being brought 
back into commission. He points out, 
however, that this improvement has not yet 
affected every section of the trade and that 
the increase in output is bound to be slow 
on account of the loss of labour which has 
inevitably occurred. In consequence, it must 
be some considerable time before the effects 
of the recession on the group’s production 
and profits have been fully overcome. This 
seems to me a fair summary of the position 
and one which offers stockholders the hope 
of at least a moderate dividend during the 
current year. Mr. Whigham refrains from 
making any dividend forecast but promises 
to give more up-to-date information regard- 
ing the state of business at the company’s 
annual meeting on November Iith. In the 
balance-sheet an interesting feature is the 
rise in stocks of £1,300,000 to £7,400,000, 
despite the writing-down of some £900,000 
from the past year’s profits. The group is 
thus shown to be carrying a_ substantial 
stock position even though there may be no 
further need for writing-down in the current 
year’s accounts. British Celanese 10s. 
shares have latterly been a firm market 





AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


We will post the SPECTATOR to any of 


your friends residing in any part of the 
world at the following rates :-— 
52 weeks, 35s. ; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


In addition a Birthday Greeting card will 
be forwarded stating the SPECTATOR 
comes as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to :— 
The Spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Strect, W.C.1 


-at 20 per cent. 





around 24s. 6d., offering a return of 44 per 
cent. on the 11 per cent. dividend. I regard 
them as worth holding for a gradual recovery. 


Calico Printers’ Setback 


Those who have criticised the dividend 
policy of the Calico Printers’ Association 
and other leading units in the textile trade 
during recent years of exceptional prosperity 
may well alter their views in the light of the 
profit figures now being disclosed. For the 
year to June 30th profits of the Calico 
Printers” group are down to £297,000, 
against £1,071,000, and even this modest 
profit is seen to have been derived largely 
from a tax credit of £246,000. Again, 
although the charges for maintenance, 
depreciation and renewals before striking 
that profit are £61,000 up at £1,066,000, the 
tax provision is £1,975,000 down at £346,000. 
Against this background C.P.A. Ordinary 
stockholders must be well pleased by the 
board’s decision to maintain the dividend 
at 124 percent. The £1 units at 33s. 6d. are 
yielding 7} per cent. For the present they 
look to me fully valued. 


Thos. W. Ward Dividend 

Among the companies who have dis- 
appointed City hopes of an_ increased 
dividend is Thos. W. Ward, the heavy 
engineers and ship breakers. Although the 
group’s net profit for the year to June 30th 
has risen from £794,084 to £805,471, after 
providing £1,076,561, against £1,092,866, for 
taxation, a conservative board has decided 
merely to maintain the Ordinary dividend 
This group’s fortunes are 
closely linked with trade activity in many 
fields, notably engineering, coal and coke 
merchanting, ship-breaking, cement making 
and machine tool manufacture. In all these 
branches prosperity looks reasonably well 
assured for some time ahead. One factor 
which may have influenced the board in its 
dividend decision is that the company may 
shortly have an opportunity of buying back 
its .Wolverhampton Steel and Iron and 
Birchley Rolling Mills subsidiaries now 
vested in the Iron and Steel Corporation. 
Against this must be set the fact that as a 
result of ploughing back on a large scale 
in recent years the company has built up a 
strong liquid position. Following the 
dividend announcement Thos. W. Ward £1 
Ordinaries have fallen to 73s. 9d. At this 
level they offer a yield of about 54 per cent. 
on a dividend covered by an ample margin of 
earnings. In view of the company’sstrength 
in its particular trades and the promising 
outlook the shares are a good industrial 
holding. 

Roan Copper Yield 

In paying a 45 per cent. dividend for the 
year to June 30th Roan Antelope Copper, 
which is among the large Northern Rhodesian 
copper producers, has fulfilled the highest 
market estimates. The dividend is being paid 
out of available net earnings of 56 per cent. 
which have had to bear an unusually heavy 
United Kingdom taxation charge, including 
Excess Profits Levy. Since the beginning of 
the current financial year the company has 
been receiving an additional £40 a ton for its 
output, and although operating costs are 
still rising and the labour position is difficult 
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the indications are that net earnings will be 
reasonably well maintained this year. Even 
at a materially lower level of selling prices 
for copper this producer could make satis- 
factory profits. There is also the hope that 
the company will be allowed to move its 
seat of control to Northern Rhodesia, which 
would effect a considerable saving in taxa- 
tion. Like all commodity producers, Roan 
Antelope is operating in a speculative field, 
but at 14s. the 5s. shares, priced to yield 
16 per cent., look under-valued. 


Borneo Company 's Outlook 


Shareholders in the Borneo Company, the 
Far Eastern traders in teak, rice, rubber and 
many other commodities, have been treated 
to the agreeable surprise of an increase in 
dividend from 8} per cent.—to which the 
payment was reduced under the threat of 
dividend limitation—to 21} per cent. This 
increase has been made on the strength of 
a rise in trading profit from £1,200,000 to 
£1,900,000 and is consistent with the 
transfer of very large sums to reserves. 
Altogether, nearly £600,000, against less 
than £350,000 a year ago, has been put 
to reserves, and the group carry-forward is 
up from £215,225 to £601,352. The higher 
dividend is thus very well covered, which is 
as it should be when one takes account of 
the uncertainties in the current year’s 
outlook. In their review accompanying 
the accounts the directors emphasise that 
since March 3lst, the balance-sheet date, 
earnings in many sections of the business 
have been adversely affected by the steep 
fall in commodity prices, especially rubber. 
On the other hand, some of the subsidiaries, 
notably the motor and brick companies in 
the group, are still doing well. The con- 
solidated balance-sheet shows stocks nearly 
doubled at just under £3,700,000, while 
bank overdrafts have risen from £378,659 
to £921,748. The company still retains, 
however, a substantial cash balance, so that 
there is no need, for the present, to look for 
any new financing. The Borneo Company’s 
£1 Ordinary shares have risen two or three 
shillings since the dividend increase and are 
now quoted around 28s. 6d. On the 21} 
per cent. dividend they are offering the 
high yield of over 14 per cent. In my view 
they should be held. 


Yorkshire Brick 


I discussed some months ago the recovery 
prospects of the 5s. Ordinary shares of the 
Yorkshire Brick Company, when they were 
standing in the market around 4s. 6d. 
Today, in spite of the excellent results which 
the company has just announced for the 
year to March 3lst, the shares are down to 
3s. 6d. At this level they seem to me to have 
speculative merits. Preference arrears have 
now been paid off and on the strength of the 
latest earnings figures there is now a margin 
available out of which an Ordinary dividend 
could be paid. The main difficulty, as the 
chairman points out, is the harsh incidence 
on this company of Excess Profits Levy. 
While this impost is in being the net distri- 
butable earnings are bound to be seriously 
affected, but the directors express the hope 
that if trading continues at its present 
high level for the rest of the year they should 
be in a position to recommend an Ordinary 
dividend when the next report is published. 
With the shares still standing well under 
par they should be worth putting away for 
better times. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 700 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened afte’ noon on Tuesday week, October 28th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 24d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.} 

















Across i4. It doesn’t, however, terminate the 

music. (5, 4.) aa | 

1. “* Brainless as . Meagre as lizards" 16. Comfortable circumstances of letting 
(Calveriey.) (il. it be so? : 

9. Valued once at a kingdom. (5.) 17. “* We're foot, slog, slog, slog, sloggin’ 


over — (Kipling.) (6.) 
18. It occurs in the Siberian winter. (7.) 
19. Scene of a jolly good lathering. 


10. Numerical self. (6, 3.) 
It. Vesper confused before the end. (9.) 
12. Six with a motor. (5.) 


. (4, 3.) > 
13 Advice to the introvert. (4, 3.) ° 
. . , » 20 Associated with narcissus in fiction, 
15. Present at Belshazzar’s festival. (7.) (6) 
~ sae , ag . 
1 Donkey with tail short again is 45 j, was in the breast of Burns's 
dangerous. (7.) mouse. (5.) 
19 This duck might become Bacchus. 44 Housed by Patmore. (5.) 
(7) 
2 cee ) -aring “ sc. ¢) ; 
= ~ oe nm tearing the place Solution to 
23 igel’s van (anag.) (9.) . ’ 
25. Study enforcing discipline. (9.) Crossword No. 698 
26 Make-up of a royal house. (5.) 
27 The 26 of a jester. G, 3, 5) 
Down 
1 Many take a hand in them. (9.) 
2. She stands for peace. (5.) 
3 Keen fellow who makes play on 
words ? (7.) 
4 There was said to be divinity in odd 
ones a 
Even trade might eect like this. (9.) 
6 Budge doctors of the fur” 


(Milton.) (5.) 

Printers and worshippers take different 
views of it (6.) 

8. Measures to be French in writing 


(6.) 








Solution on October 31 


The winner of Crossword No. 698 is: Mrs. J. ADAMSON, 3 Wykeham 
Road, Glasgow, W.3. Pa 











IMPERIAL CANCER RESEARCH FUND 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1939) 


Patron—HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
President--THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF HALIFAX, K.G., P.C. 
Chairman of the Council—PROFESSOR H. R, DEAN, M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Director—DR. JAMES CRAIGIE, O.B.E., F.R.S, 

The Fund was founded in 1902 under the direction of the Royal College of 
Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of England, and is 
governed by representatives of many medical and scientific institutions. It js 
a centre for research and information on cancer and carries on continuous and 
systematic investigations in up-to-date laboratories at Mili Hill. Our know- 
ledge has so increased that the disease is now curable in ever greater numbers. 
LEGACIES, DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE URGENTLY 
NEEDED FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND EXTENSION OF OUR WORK 


Subscriptions should be sent to Honorary Treasurer, Mr. Dickson Wright, 
F.R.C.S., at Royal College of Surgeons, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. 
FORM OF BEQUEST 
I hereby bequeath the sum of £ to the Imperial Cancer 
Research Fund (Treasurer Mr. Dickson Wright, F.R.C.S.), at Royal College 
of Surgeons of England, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2, for the 
purpose of Scientific Research, and I direct that the Treasurer's receipt shall 

a good discharge for such legacy 






































THE 


MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
now 
carries news on 
the front page 





ROM NOW ON, there will be news on the front page 
F of the Manchester Guardian. And it will be news— 
not hysterical headlines. 

You may wonder why the Manchester Guardian is 
changing thus; or, perhaps, why it did not happen before. 
The reason for the change is that the Manchester Guardian 
is more and more becoming a national newspaper. Less 
than a third of its readers now live in Greater Manchester. 
And so a front page consisting of classified advertisements 
of local interest will no longer do. 

Let us assure those who abhor change that the character 
and “flavour of the Manchester Guardian will not in any 
way alter. The Manchester Guardian will remain as witty 
and as wise as ever. 

Those who are not familiar with the Manchester 
Guardian should get to know it. It is one of the few great 


newspapers which it is a real pleasure to read. 


If you have any difficulty in getting your Manchester Guardian regularly, please 
write to: The Manchester Guardian, Manchester. 
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SIR MALCOLM SARGENT 


Boxes £3 15s., £1 17s. 6d. Stalls 10s. 6d. and : . I 
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